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LET THE SHOEMAKER STICK TO His LAst 


URING the past few weeks this writer 
has had the opportunity for extended 
observation of skilled tradesmen at work. 
The occasion for this rich experience has 
been the purchase of an old house dating 
from the Columbian Exposition. The at- 
tempt to render habitable this aged ruin has 
produced a long parade of carpenters, 
plumbers, plasterers, and the rest. There are 
tricks to every trade, and naturally one 
who is at all reflective about his own skilled 
trade of teaching is likely to be interested in 
comparing his operations with those of other 
craftsmen. Most of the information gleaned 
from this experience is inappropriate to the 
School Review, but some of the things ob- 
served seem to have rather direct education- 
al import. 

An outstanding fact—and one which as a 
former educational administrator I have 
watched with considerable interest—has 
been the intense concern of the contractor 
co-ordinating and directing this varied 
group that the skilled craftsman should 
practice only his craft. For example, the 
carpenter does the demolition, but it is bad 
planning if he has to gather up and carry 
out the rubble he produces. This is the job 
for the common laborer, and the contractor 
knows that he is losing money if he pays a 
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master-carpenter’s wage for laborer’s work. 
Likewise, after construction has started, the 
carpenter sticks to carpentering. Only when 
things go amiss does he have to jump on the 
truck and transport lumber to the scene. 

The situation in the craft of teaching, 
from kindergarten through graduate school, 
quite frequently stands in sharp contrast to 
this procedure. In terms of the figure, the 
teacher does not merely practice his own 
skilled trade; he serves as his own helper, 
his own laborer, and his own trucker. In 
other words, he frequently spends a consid- 
erable portion of his day doing jobs which 
seem to have very little relation to those ac- 
tivities for which he was presumably trained 
and at which he is presumably skilled. Un- 
doubtedly it is from observations of this 
same sort that many students of education 
in recent years have been led to suggest that 
one way of meeting the teacher shortage 
would be to restrict the teacher to teaching 
and to see whether some of his other activi- 
ties could not be as well performed, or per- 
haps even better done, by those without his 
special interests and training. Certainly the 
next few years will see the use of teacher’s 
aides, volunteer assistants, and similar de- 
vices more fully explored. Probably much 
that will be useful will be found out. 

We must not, however, expect too much 
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from these devices. The assistant teacher or 
teacher’s aide will never be able to perform 
for the teacher all the functions which the 
plumber’s helper performs for the plumber. 
The line between teaching and nonteaching 
is not a sharp one. It is not only when he is 
standing in front of the class that the teacher 
is teaching; he may do some of his best 
teaching in other situations. The work of the 
social-studies teacher in advising student 
councils and that of the English teacher in 
working with student publications are fa- 
miliar examples. In short, in attempting to 
use the teacher more effectively, we may end 
by limiting the sphere of his effectiveness. 

Another line of thought is essentially the 
same as the preceding but stated from the 
other point of view, that of the nonteaching 
activities. Though these functions are not 
teaching and are probably less important 
than teaching, this argument runs, still they 
are important; otherwise we would not carry 
them on in our schools. And their successful 
execution requires a teacher. The reasons 
why a teacher is required may vary. Some- 
times it is said that knowledge of the student 
gained in the classroom is requisite; some- 
times the full training and experience of a 
good teacher are thought to be required; 
sometimes it is said that only a person with 
the status and authority of a “real” teacher 
can be successful. 

Both the foregoing arguments rest in 
large part on those grounds which have led 
to the abandonment of the sharp distinction 
between the curriculum and the extra-cur- 
riculum. The latter was seen to be justifiable 
only if it provided opportunities for learn- 
ing; and, if these experiences were actually 
educative, then they were seen as being a 
true part of, not a mere adjunct to, the work 
of the school and the teacher. Many persons, 
therefore, see the attempt to distinguish be- 
tween teacher and nonteacher as an effort to 
revive the earlier distinction between the 
curriculum (the true task of the teacher) 
and the non-curriculum or extra-curriculum 
(something assignable to nonteachers). 
Quite possibly re-examination of our present 
broad concept of the curriculum will reveal 
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that we have been too inclusive, and short- 
age of personnel may lead us to re-establish 
the old distinction without loss. But the old 
arguments which led to the expansion both 
of the curriculum and of the teacher’s func- 
tion still possess cogency. 

A third and closely related reason for 
doubting the value of teacher’s aides lies in 
the fact that the student is not a bit of inert 
matter like a pipe. Experience in school 
does, and should, constitute a united whole 
for him, and too much division of labor will 
have evil consequences. Anyone who doubts 
this fact need only remember his last stay in 
a large modern hospital. There in recent 
years the division of labor has been pushed 
to the utmost. The surgeon appears only at 
the critical moment, and the patient’s physi- 
cian also limits himself to doctoring in a 
rather narrow sense. Even the registered 
nurse makes but an occasional appearance, 
and the other functions are performed by a 
horde of nurse’s aides, orderlies, laboratory 
assistants, and the rest. All this specializa- 
tion may make for good medical care on the 
lowest physiological level, but something 
has happened to the patient. He feels like a 
bit of protoplasm being palpated by a series 
of expert practitioners whose crafts are in- 
volved in jurisdictional disputes. That raost 
modern hospitals have come to recognize this 
point is seen by their incorporating into their 
staffs still another skilled craftsman, the soc- 
ial worker, whose duty it is to try to make the 
patient a human being again after the rest of 
the process has reduced him to an overgrown 
rhesus monkey. Most of us, fortunately, 
manage to keep our medical experiences 
fairly restricted in number. The child, how- 
ever, faces a continuous sentence of five 
days a week for ten to twelve years. If we 
try to “process” him on an assembly line, 
much is going to be lost. Possibly the 
teacher, like a parent, must continue to a 
considerable extent to be a Jack-of-all- 
trades, and for the same reasons. 

A fourth question concerning the analogy 
between the teacher and the craftsman lies 
in the difference in the amount of nervous 
and emotional energy expended. In the first 
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place, the craftsman works with inanimate 
materials. Though these materials may 
prove refractory on occasion, and joints may 
rust or planks splinter, they are more mal- 
leable and plastic than are the materials of 
those crafts which work with biological or- 
ganisms. Furthermore, much of the work of 
the skilled artisan is fairly routine. This is 
not to say that the carpenter and the 
plumber never encounter problematic situa- 
tions; it is merely to point out that, for the 
competent craftsman, crises are, and should 
be, relatively rare. Hence, without too great 
a strain on himself the craftsman can work 
steadily from eight till four at the technical 
matters of his trade, leaving other chores to 
helpers and laborers. It is at least question- 
able whether the teacher can do the same 
thing. 

However one wishes to define the 
teacher’s chief function, for which we wish 
to free him by giving him aid and assistants, 
it is fairly certain to involve a considerable 
amount of physical and nervous strain. 
Likewise, though at present those periods 
during which the teacher is out of the class- 
room are far from “free,”’ possibly he finds in 
some of these activities not merely change 
but even a rest, busy though he may be. 
Thus it is far from certain that many 
teachers, even with considerable assistance, 
could carry a heavier class load. A more 
rested and less distracted teacher might 
well do a better job with those classes he 
has, but it is doubtful whether he can be so 
aided as to cover seven or eight classes in 
place of his present four or five. 

Related to this point is the fact that 
teaching—certainly, good teaching—is at 
least mildly creative. From the little we 
know about creativity we see that it tends to 
come when and as it will and that there is 
only about so much of it at one time. It is 
a notorious fact, for example, that creative 
writers spend an enormous amount of time 
sharpening pencils, cleaning their type- 
writers, and getting drinks of water. Ob- 
viously we would not increase the flow of 
first-class writing by providing helpers to do 
these chores, most of which the writer in 


question would admit don’t actually de- 
mand doing at the moment. These activities 
are mere dodges to pass the time and quiet 
the nerves when ideas or words fail to come. 
Possibly teaching at elementary- or second- 
ary-school level, even in the best of situa- 
tions, is a creative operation in only a most 
Pick wiekian sense of the word. Nonetheless, 
it does take something more than physical 
and nervous energy out of the teacher. That 
this something is now diverted into routine 
chores and that we can capture it for class- 
room use by freeing the teacher from these 
tasks are both assumptions which merit 
scrutiny. 

A final obstacle to the use of teachers’ as- 
sistants comes from the attitude of teachers 
themselves toward their job. In my recent 
observations of other craftsmen I have been 
impressed by the pride which each has in his 
skill. Perhaps the judgment is unfair, but I 
believe this feeling is far too rare among 
teachers. Possibly one reason why teachers 
depreciate their efforts even more than the 
necessities of the case demand is the fact 
that they are not too sure of what their trade 
is and are not too confident of their compe- 
tence in it. University campuses are notori- 
ously places where faculty members moan 
that they have no time for research and pro- 
duction. “Those awful committees!” and 
“Wouldn’t the university be a fine place if 
there were no students!”’ Nonetheless, it is a 
sad fact, admitted by a good many univer- 
sity professors, that routine busy-work is a 
good excuse for not having to face the prob- 
lem of one’s own ability. One never has to 
confront the awful fact that one can’t do 
good research or can’t write an adequate 
book if one is busy spinning in a squirrel 
cage of meetings, conferences, and consulta- 
tions. Possibly teachers at the earlier levels 
of education are less afflicted with their 
equivalents of this problem than are their 
brethren who dwell within the ivory towers 
of the college and university, but I doubt it. 
The carpenter who doesn’t like building, 
who is none too sure that he builds very well, 
or who is practicing carpentry only until an- 
other job turns up is particularly likely to 
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enjoy jumping in the truck and going to the 
lumberyard or to be happy sweeping up 
shavings. His counterpart does appear 
among those who practice the trade of 
teaching, and such persons, who may feel 
adequate now and who may operate satis- 
factorily under present arrangements, will 
feel very insecure if the role of teaching is 
narrowed to a few functions. In the long 
run, profit to society might result from this 
redefinition of the task, but, in the shorter 
run of the present teacher shortage, disturb- 
ances from this cause will do more harm 
than good. 

The preceding list is probably far from 
complete, but it does suggest some of the 
limitations we face in relieving the teacher of 
some of his present duties. Its recital here is 
certainly not to be taken as evidence indi- 
cating the present writer’s belief that noth- 
ing can or should be done along these lines. 
In its breadth of definition of function, 
teaching stands in such marked contrast to 
the other trades and professions that it 
should continue to have this unique status 
only with good reason. The foregoing points 
are merely an effort to suggest areas where 
some good reasons may lie, lest we blind- 
ly follow analogies which are not strictly 
parallel. 


WE Nor ALONE 


BOOK of recent months, Ronald Gelatt’s 
The Fabulous Phonograph (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1955. $4.95), is 
not in any obvious sense an educational 
book. On the other hand, browsing through 
its pages does bring to mind the profound 
educational influence of this device. As one 
looks at changes in the American scene over 
the past fifteen or twenty years, one of the 
most striking features is the enormous inter- 
est in music which the phonograph and the 
radio have generated and sustained. Not 
merely have these devices created an inter- 
est in music; most of us would probably 
agree that they have created a sound inter- 
est in what is for the most part good music. 
The contrast between then and now is es- 
pecially apparent when members of my gen- 
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eration compare the experiences of our not- 
too-distant youth. One of my former col- 
leagues, a specialist in music, took to this 
career in no small part because he was born 
in a city with a symphony orchestra and 
other musical resources. Those of us born in 
many cities in the Middle West had no such 
similar opportunities during our earlier 
years. But, as my friend points out, the ex- 
perience which he gained from a youth dedi- 
cated to attending concerts in a particularly 
rich musical environment can now be dupli- 
cated and surpassed by a young person any- 
where with an adequate phonograph. A 
knowledge of music of the high baroque is 
no longer a badge of special culture but is 
endemic among the middle class. In fact, 
when we moved to the old house mentioned 
earlier, I was struck by the eagerness with 
which one of the moving-men laid claim to a 
pile of old 78 rpm records of Beethoven and 
Bach which were being discarded. Here was 
a man working at one of the most laborious 
of manual occupations, wanting to take 
home a recording of the “B Minor Mass.” 
This is an educational change of consider- 
able magnitude. 

The schools probably played some part in 
this shift, but their role tended to be a minor 
and secondary one. The schools should not, 
however, feel guilty on this account. We in 
education continually look upon ourselves 
as the sole props of civilization and its only 
bulwarks against disaster. We should relax. 
We are certainly not the only educative 
agency functioning in society. We continu- 
ally bewail the fact that the home, the 
church, the community, and other educative 
agencies are becoming less active or less ef- 
fective and that, as a result, the school must 
assume ever greater burdens. This view is 
partially sound, of course, but the schools 
can commit no greater mistake than to cast 
themselves as the sole educative agency in 
the culture. Some good things are done 
better by other agencies. Certainly other 
agencies do some bad things very effectively, 
and the schools are foolish to assume that 
they, singlehanded, can turn the tide. Phe- 
nomena like the improvement of musical 
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taste are handy reminders to school people 
that we need not go it alone and that some 
good things are still done by other agencies. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING 


OME MONTHS ago in these pages (March, 
1955), the present writer pointed out 
some of the problems which high schools 
will ultimately face as a result of the various 
programs in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages recently inaugurated in elementary 
schools. It was there pointed out that these 
programs are currently enjoying a consider- 
able vogue and that eventually high schools 
must be prepared to grant advanced stand- 
ing and otherwise take account of this ele- 
mentary work, once these students reach the 
high-school level. 

A more precise estimate of the number of 
these elementary programs is now possible 
as a result of an inquiry conducted by the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, which is reported in Circular No. 6 
(August, 1955) of the Educational Re- 
search Service of the Association and the 
Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Inquiries were sent to 650 
urban school districts throughout the coun- 
try. These 650 districts included all those 
with populations over 30,000 and a sample 
of 137 drawn from districts with populations 
between 2,500 and 30,000. The larger urban 
districts were, of course, emphasized because 
programs of this sort are most likely to inter- 
est city schools and to be capable of execu- 
tion by schools in the larger districts. 

Of the 400 districts replying, only 53 (13 
per cent) reported formal programs of for- 
eign-language instruction established as 
part of the regular elementary curriculum 
for Grades I-VI. Nineteen other districts re- 
ported more or less informal foreign-lan- 
guage activities: out-of-school language 
classes, use of radio programs, or “feeler” 
programs involving a very few teachers and 
pupils. The Circular contains fairly full de- 
scriptions of both these formal and informal 
programs, as well as generalizations drawn 
from them concerning such matters as the 
methods used, costs, public attitude, and a 


general summary of pros and cons. In 
short, this Circular contains the most pre- 
cise and extensive collection of information 
available to date about these experiments, 
and all its thirty-five pages contain informa- 
tion highly useful to anyone interested in 
these programs. 

The figures cited above offer food for re- 
flection. Since there seems high probability 
that programs of foreign-language instruc- 
tion in elementary schools are more likely to 
appear in the larger districts (which were 
more completely sampled by the inquiry) 
and that schools with such new ventures 
would be more likely to respond to a ques- 
tionnaire about them than districts which 
had not undertaken them, the figure of 13 
per cent may well be slightly large. In the 
grossest sense, then, these figures dispose of 
the argument, “Everyone’s doing it,” de- 
signed to start the band wagon rolling or set 
off a stampede. 

It is also true that the analysis in terms of 
school districts conceals the fact that only 
rather small fractions of the pupils in a 
given district may be involved in the pro- 
grams. Thus if we examine the six largest 
municipal centers, all of these being dis- 
tricts of over 500,000 population, we see 
that the foreign-language classes are on a 
rather small scale in comparison to the total 
number of children in elementary school in 
those districts. For example, Los Angeles 
has an informal program which depends 
upon the interest and competence of the in- 
dividual classroom teacher; Washington 
reaches 6,700 students; Chicago, 2,100; De- 
troit, 2,100; Cleveland, 1,000. Thus formal 
instruction in foreign languages is far from a 
customary part of elementary education at 
the moment. 

The important feature, of course, is the 
difference between these numbers, relatively 
small though they may be, and those which 
would have been discovered by a similar sur- 
vey made prior to 1950. These are nearly all 
recent undertakings still in the experimental 
stages. And there are more to come. For ex- 
ample, among districts responding that they 
had no such program now in effect, seven 
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indicated that one was planned for 1955-56; 
and twenty others reported that they had 
them under more or less active considera- 
tion. 

Even if, however, pupils participating in 
these undertakings continue to be numbered 
in tens of thousands rather than hundreds of 
thousands and even if many of these experi- 
ments continue to show the short life-span 
which has marked many of them in the past, 
a goodly number of children will have been 
involved during the decade 1950-60. And in 
view of the mobility of the American family, 
many of these children will ultimately ap- 
pear in other school systems. Both waste 
and unhappiness can still be avoided if the 
high schools are ready to do something 
about this problem when the time comes. 

Another publication of interest to those 
concerned with foreign languages is the 
UNESCO publication, The Teaching of 
Modern Languages (distributed by Colum- 
bia University Press, New York. $2.50). 
This book is the product of an international 
seminar conducted in Ceylon in 1953. The 
book covers a wide range of topics, and par- 
ticular breadth comes from the fact that 
these are treated from the point of view of 
educational systems operating in diverse 
national and cultural situations. Probably 
the well-read student in the field will find 
little that is strikingly new to him, but even 
he will enjoy seeing some of the familiar 
problems and solutions as they appear in 
unfamiliar or even exotic settings. 


THE MIND oF JAMES JOYCE 


SOMEWHAT recondite monograph by 

Thomas E. Connolly entitled The 
Personal Library of James Joyce (University 
of Buffalo Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 1, April, 
1955) suggests some considerations more 
pertinent to the educational level served by 
the School Review than might appear likely 
at first glance. This little volume arises from 
the fact that in 1938-39 James Joyce, who 
was then planning to leave the Paris apart- 
ment which he had occupied for many years, 
drastically reduced his personal library. The 
residue was ultimately acquired by the 
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Lockwood Memorial Library of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo and is available for study. 
Mr. Connolly has carefully worked through 
these 468 items on the assumption that the 
books which Joyce kept were those to which 
he attached either an intellectual or an emo- 
tional importance. Since the publication of 
John Livingston Lowes’ The Road to Xana- 
du, the attempt to explore the mind of a cre- 
ative literary artist through scrutiny of the 
materials which helped to form it has always 
been an undertaking attractive to scholars 
interested in a given artist. And Joyce, like 
Coleridge, is the kind of imaginative writer 
who makes a particularly likely target for 
such an effort. Connolly has examined every 
page of these 468 volumes and has recorded 
every mark and every note which Joyce 
made in them, with the exception of one vol- 
ume where the marking by Joyce was so 
extensive that the entire original would have 
had to be reproduced. 

Mr. Connolly would probably be the first 
to admit that the gleanings are somewhat 
sparse. There are, of course, the presentation 
copies from friends and would-be friends. 
These shed some light on Joyce’s circle, but 
probably they require interpretation from 
other sources rather than contributing much 
new information themselves. The various 
dictionaries and other verbal aids clearly re- 
flect Joyce’s preoccupation with the magic 
of words. And it is at least curious that 
among the relatively few periodicals appear 
such ones as the Baker and Confectioner; Fur 
and Feather, Rabbits and Rabbit Keeping; the 
Hairdressers’ Weekly Journal; Justice of 
Peace and Local Government Review—to say 
nothing of the Modern Boy and Woman’s 
Friend. A knowledge of Joyce far beyond 
that of the present writer would be required 
to see how, if at all, these highly specialized 
works either shaped the mind of Joyce or 
were of service to him in his writing. 

This is research in the strictest philologi- 
cal tradition. But, as we have said, the re- 
sults are not stupendous to the casual ob- 
server and probably not even for the close 
student of Joyce. What does all this have to 
do with secondary education, which lies a 
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long way from such minutely specialized 
monographs? Reading it seems to suggest 
some implications for our educational pro- 
grams. 

Certainly, turning over the pages of more 
than four hundred volumes in the search for 
pencil marks is not, as the English put it, 
everybody’s cup of tea. But those of us who 
are citizens of the republic of learning might 
do well to recall from our childhood Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s statement that “the 
world is so full of a number of things, . . . 
we should all be as happy as kings’”—partly 
because we personally don’t have to do a 
great many of them. But we should at least 
know they exist. A university is a place 
where people do strange things. I am always 
shocked at the way most of my colleagues 
spend their professional lives, and surely 
they stand no less aghast at my activities. 
This is as it should be at the university level, 
and probably we should increase the amount 
of discord at the lower levels. Teachers need 
to be enthusiastic about what they are 
doing. It must seem to them important and 
really the only thing worth doing. But when 
we begin to think of our own personal predi- 
lections as universal laws, then the trouble 
begins. Many of us hope that, as the student 
moves through our educational system, he 
will see a very wide variety of such interests 
ably advocated and stoutly defended. If 
schools and if teachers ever level out into 
one single channel, we shall have lost some- 
thing educative in the process. And, as 
usual, the undertakings which seem to us 
useless or pointless are precisely those of 
which we must be most careful. 

Connolly’s findings are modest, and un- 
doubtedly he hoped for more than he ac- 
tually found. Though it must have been ob- 
vious fairly early in his work that his results 
would not set Niagara Falls on fire, he con- 
tinued his search with meticulous care to the 
end. This, too, is a lesson which needs to be 
taught hard and frequently in our educa- 
tional system. Quite apart from our Ameri- 
can interest in success, the very process of 
passing on to the child the prior achieve- 
ment of his culture inevitably puts the em- 
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phasis on the successful discoveries that 
were made and the true masterpieces that 
were produced. We do the child a disservice, 
however, unless we give him some view of 
the other side of the picture. As every prac- 
ticing scientist knows, thousands of guinea 
pigs have died and millions of test tubes and 
flasks have been dirtied merely to arrive at 
the conclusion, ‘““That isn’t it.”” The man in 
white does not emerge from the laboratory 
every day with a new cure or a new syn- 
thetic. Even the best painters find it a long 
time between masterpieces. Yet the advance 
of both science and culture depend to a con- 
siderable extent on the painful slogging of 
those who do not make today’s headlines or 
even tomorrow’s footnotes. Our schools have 
done well to be conscious of the student’s 
need for at least occasional success. Cer- 
tainly, endless frustrating failures in impos- 
sible situations are not educative. Nonethe- 
less, if we are too protective of the student’s 
personality by making it too easy for him to 
succeed, we give him a rather wrong picture 
of what the world is like. Any operation and 
any career has its dead, dull spots. As White- 
head pointed out, one of the best things the 
school can do is to give the student the inter- 
est and comprehension which will carry him 
over these spots as he encounters them, for 
encounter them he will. We aim at unquali- 
fied success, but the very modest success or 
even the well-executed failure must have a 
place. In regard to most things worth doing, 
success is not the norm but the happy excep- 
tion. 


RUN FOR THE HILts, Boys 


numerous attacks on our schools has 

just come to hand. This one, entitled 
“‘What’s Wrong with Schools in the United 
States,” appears in U.S. News and World 
Report for October 7, 1955, as one of a series 
of interviews with Homer L. Dodge, scien- 
tist and president emeritus of Norwich Uni- 
versity in Vermont, and his son, Norton T. 
Dodge, a graduate student at Harvard Uni- 
versity, specializing in Russian economics. 
The Dodges have just returned from Rus- 
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sia and are apparently horrified at the con- 
trast between the Russian and the American 
educational systems. Viewing the American 
school with horror is now becoming a fa- 
miliar act. The performance is beginning, 
however, to produce that feeling which the 
psychologists call déja vu, better known in 
the movies as, “Isn’t this where we came 
in?” 

This diatribe follows the familiar lines. 
(In fact, if this game continues, criticism-of- 
the-schools will become as stylized a literary 
form as the rondel and the sonnet.) The edu- 
cationist is distinguished from the educator, 
Dewey’s philosophy is depicted as the ser- 
pent in a potential Garden of Eden, the 
schools don’t teach anything but “adjust- 
ment,” European schools are wonderful, and 
we should be able to do as much in twelve 
years as they do in ten, and so on. If this 
criticism has a creative touch, it is the not 
too delicately implied suggestion that the 
machinations of the educationists in our 
schools are making the United States fall far 
behind Russia in the training of scientists 
and technicians—and everybody knows 
what will happen if we fall behind Russia. 
Hence those responsible for this debacle are 
to have strong measures used against them. 
Thus in reply to the question, “How can a 
reform be accomplished?” the answer is, 
“Tt’s about like carrying out a revolution in 
Russia.” As an educationist the present 
writer is, by definition, ignorant, but his 
recollection is that the original Russian 
Revolution was more marked by firing 
squads than by due process of law. If this 
particular dam ever bursts, then we had 
better take to the hills. 

Less facetiously, reaction to this and 
other pieces of the kind is perhaps better put 
in the words of Ruth M. Goldstein, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School, New York City, 
in her review of the film, The Blackboard 
Jungle, which she published in High Points 
for May, 1955: 


We think it is not just bad form, but bad 
movie, and likely to make almost as much 
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trouble as it will make money. It is so plausible 
that the powers-that-be in education will spend 
time in denial and in pointing-with-alarm. This 
will cut into their real job, which is to improve 
the real school system. It is so sensational that 
citizens who haven’t been inside a school for 


, years and who have more time for headlines 


than for P.T.A. notices will go into panic. 
This will cut into ¢heir real job, which is to sit 
down quietly and think about improving them- 
selves and their homes and the society from 
which these youngsters are being graduated in- 
to the schools, the courts, and the jails. 


Perhaps the most severe indictment of 
our educational system is embodied in the 
shoddy quality of attacks of this sort. This 
fact is particularly devastating in the case of 
blasts issuing from scholars and intellec- 
tuals. These are presumed to be the fairest 
flowers of our educational system, and most 
of them are old enough to have gone through 
the educational mill before Dewey and the 
educationists had completed their allegedly 
destructive work. To find so little compe- 
tent analysis of a problem, so little willing- 
ness to consider all the evidence is sobering. 
As Mr. Pecksniff remarked, it casts a sad 
light on human nature. The schools attended 
by the critics undoubtedly sought to teach 
these abilities, and probably did so within 
the confines of professional competence. But 
when the critics proceed beyond the limits 
of their own fields, it seems that these as- 
pects of education just didn’t take. Cer- 
tainly there is much wrong with today’s 
schools, but there appears equal certainty 
that the corrective is not return to the for- 
mer programs, which almost daily present 
new evidence of their ineffectiveness in the 
persons of their products who put out these 
tawdry jobs. The intellectual takes a high 
moral tone about demagoguery in other 
circles, but he seems little entitled to this 
feeling of moral superiority once he too gets 
into the act. As Chaucer asked, “If gold 
rust, what shall iron do?” 


B. DUNKEL 
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CORE-PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
ACTION RESEARCH 


LUCILE L. LURRY 
Board of Education of Prince George’s County, Upper Marlboro, Maryland 


INCE the early days of the Progressive 
Education Association’s Eight Year 
Study (1932-40), schools and school systems 
have been experimenting with the core pro- 
gram. Programs called “core” range from a 
fusion of two or more subjects (usually Eng- 
lish and social studies), taught in a two- or 
three-hour block of time by one teacher, to 
a program assuming no particular basic cur- 
ricular structure and permitting a teacher 
with a group of pupils to choose their own 
areas of study in terms of the particular 
common needs, problems, and interests of 
their group. 

A study published by the United States 
Office of Education! in 1952 showed that 43 
per cent of the schools reporting core pro- 
grams were using a fusion-type design, while 
13.5 per cent reported that they adhered to 
the “no predetermined structure” type of 
core. This study indicated that 37.8 per cent 
of the schools reporting leaned toward a core 
program consisting of broad, preplanned 
problem areas based upon the common per- 
sonal-social needs of youth in today’s world. 
From these areas teachers and pupils were 
free to draw learning units related directly 
to their needs. A large majority of the 
schools contacted indicated they did not 
contemplate changing the type of core being 
used. In other words, the fusion program 
prevails and will continue to do so. A sub- 
stantial number of these schools did show an 
interest in moving toward the predeter- 
mined problem-area structure. 


1 Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum Development: 
Problems and Practices, pp. 7-9. United States Office 
of Education Bulletin 1952, No. 5. 


THE EXTENT OF THE CORE 
PROGRAM 


Now let’s take a look at the extent of the 
core program in action. A study made by the 
United States Office of Education? in 1949 
showed that 3.5 per cent of the secondary 
schools in the country were trying a pro- 
gram closely related to one of the three types 
heretofore described. Again, the majority re- 
ported a fusion program. By far the largest 
number of schools reported the core to be 
operating in Grades VII and VIII. Very few 
schools reported the extension of the core 
into the senior high school. It is the consid- 
ered judgment of the present writer that, 
were such a study made today, a higher per- 
centage of schools would report that some 
type of core program is being tried. This 
judgment is based upon the wide interest in 
the national conference of core teachers; the 
large numbers of people attending group 
discussions on the core program at educa- 
tional meetings, such as those of the Nation- 
al Education Association, the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals; several regional 
and state conferences of core teachers held 
in recent months; and the wide variety of 
articles on the subject appearing in profes- 
sional journals over the past three years. On 
the other hand, certainly some schools re- 
porting core programs in the 1949 study 
have since abandoned their efforts in this 


2Grace S. Wright, Core Curriculum in Public 
High Schools: An Inquiry into Practices, 1949. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin 1950, 
No. 5. 
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direction. Further, there seems to be no sig- 
nificant trend toward the extension of this 
type of program into the senior high school. 

The extent of the core program as re- 
vealed by this study does show a promising 
trend in secondary education. It indicates 
attainment of a rather firm foothold in the 
reorganization of the general-education as- 
pects of the high school along the lines of the 
most recent research in psychology of learn- 
ing; it evidences a more adequate concept 
of the demands of society and the needs of 
adolescents and, all in all, a broader philo- 
sophical orientation. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CORE 
PROGRAM 


What are the essential characteristics of 
the core program which make it a promising 
trend? The following summary character- 
izes the core as J. Paul Leonard sees it: 


1. It utilizes problems of personal-social 
development common to all youth as content. 

2. In solving and/or exploring these prob- 
lems, a wide variety of resources in men, ma- 
terials, and techniques are used. 

3. In developing certain understandings, 
abilities, skills, and values related to these 
problems, subject matter is used which cuts 
across traditional lines. 

4. Guidance, individual and group, is an 
integral part of the core program. 

5. Much teacher-pupil planning is evident 
as the goals are set, plans are worked out and 
evaluated. 

6. Subject-matter specialists are important 
in core-program development in several roles. 

7. The core is an organizational plan that 
centers its activities upon the development 
of democratic values needed by all for social 
competence. At the same time the school must 
provide for the more specialized and vocational 
needs, problems, and interests of pupils outside 
the core program in the special-interest areas.* 


It is obvious that Leonard is talking 
about a more advanced type of curriculum 
3J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary 


School Curriculum, pp. 397-400. New York: Rine- 
hart & Co., 1953. 
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reorganization than that of fusing two sub- 
jects and calling it “core.” We are now deal- 
ing with something much less subject-cen- 
tered and much more experience-centered. 
We perhaps are asking somewhat more of 
secondary-school teachers than we have 
asked before. We are asking them to depart 
from the security of the “cite and re-cite”’ 
daily lesson plan. We are asking some to be- 
come broadly educated people rather than 
specialists in chemistry, English literature, 
or American history. Further, we are saying 
to them, “The community, immediate and 
wider, is your laboratory. The four walls of 
your classroom no longer define the school’s 
limits.” We are asking for teachers who un- 
derstand adolescent growth and develop- 
ment and who will work hard to help young 
people understand themselves and others. 
More profoundly, we are urging teachers to 
play a major role in producing citizens who 
can think for themselves and who will use 
this ability to extend, interpret, and improve 
the quality of freedom for all people. All of 
this takes quite some doing. 


NEEDED—CONTINUOUS PREPARATION 
OF CORE TEACHERS 


Preparation for core teaching is a con- 
tinucus, co-operative, and creative process 
engaging the highest level of intelligence 
possible to muster in the education forces. 
Even if adequate preparation were available 
at the pre-service level, the need for strong 
in-service programs would be none the less. 
The dearth of organized efforts in this direc- 
tion in colleges and universities came to 
light in a recent survey of such programs 
made by the Committee on the Preparation 
of Core Teachers of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development.* 
Less than a dozen institutions reported a 


4 This material, with descriptions of several pro- 
grams, will appear in a forthcoming publication 
written by the Committee on the Preparation of 
Core Teachers of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. 


ee 
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definite program for the purpose of training 
core teachers. Programs typical of the more 
promising practices were reported from New 
York University, Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, the University of Minne- 
sota, Temple University, and the Maryland 
state teachers’ colleges. One large school 
system could probably utilize the services of 
every graduate of these institutions each 
year. 

Under these conditions major attention 
must be given to the in-service education of 
core teachers if the program is to be extend- 
ed and made more adequate or, one could go 
so far as to say, “survive.” In several recent 
surveys, administrators listed the lack of 
trained personnel as one of the foremost rea- 
sons for failure to encourage core-program 
development.® 


ACTION RESEARCH IN THE CORE PROGRAM 
IN PRINCE GEORGE’S COUNTY 


Prince George’s County, Maryland, has, 
since the inception of its core program in 
1947, involved its more than two hundred 
core teachers in a continuous in-service pro- 
gram. The writer does not risk exaggeration 
when saying that most of the tried and test- 
ed in-service procedures have been used with 
this group. The in-service program, as a 
whole, can be judged a success if appraised 
by increased holding power of teachers; in- 
creased enthusiasm for, and understanding 
of, the program on the part of parents, 
teachers, administrators, and pupils; and a 
general trend toward a higher level of class- 
room instruction. Needless to say, some of 
the in-service efforts have been more suc- 
cessful than others. 

During the 1954-55 school year six of the 
schools in Prince George’s County embarked 
upon a rather well-defined program of action 
research to improve practices in their core 
program. Two schools used consultant serv- 

5 Two of these surveys were on a state-wide 
basis (Indiana and Maryland). Two were conducted 


by the Committee on the Preparation of Core 
Teachers, ASCD, and had a national coverage. 
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ices from the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. All six 
schools received consultant services from the 
supervisory staff of the County Board of 
Education. Each project was co-ordinated 
at the local school level by core teachers and 
guidance counselors and, in one case, a vice- 
principal. In many ways these programs 
have helped the teachers involved clarify 
some of the more important aspects of the 
core concept. We attribute this fact, in part, 
to the action-research process. Stephen M. 
Corey stresses that we shall change our edu- 
cational practices more readily and with 
more understanding if our changes are a 
consequence of inquiries in which teachers 
have been involved. This means involve- 
ment all along the way—in problems they 
have defined, in evidence they have collect- 
ed and interpreted related to an instruc- 
tional problem important to them. In action 
research, teachers do not read about promis- 
ing practices; they engage in them. Research 
indicates rather definitely that pupils 
should participate actively in planning and 
evaluating their learnings. Why not teach- 
ers? Corey concludes: 


There is considerable justification for the 
belief that research methodology will not be- 
gin to have the influence that it might have on 
American education until thousands of teach- 
ers, administrators, and supervisors make more 
frequent use of the method of science in solving 
their own practical problems.*® 


Space does not permit describing in detail 
the six projects initiated in Prince George’s 
County in the past year. Therefore one is 
chosen for detailed description, and the 
other five are briefly mentioned at the close 
of this article in terms of problems defined. 
The writer is indebted to Nicholas A. 
Adams, guidance counselor, and Mary 
Brown, co-ordinator, of this study in the 
Frederick Sasscer High School, for the fol- 

*Stephen M. Corey, Action Research To Im- 
prove School Practices, p. 18. New York: Horace 


Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, 
1953, 
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lowing account of an action-research project 
in student leadership. 


ACTION RESEARCH IN FREDERICK 
SASSCER HIGH SCHOOL 


Dr. Matthew Miles, research associate of 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, and two supervisors of the 
Board of Education of Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, met with the Frederick Sasscer High 
School faculty to ascertain the nature of the 
problem we wished to define. Many problems 
were found which would warrant research. How- 
ever, the problem of student leadership seemed 
most pertinent to the faculty. 

For quite some time we have been perturbed 
about the quality of leadership exhibited by 
our students in classroom and other school 
activities. Too often, it seemed to us, students 
consciously or unconsciously chose as leaders 
those persons most incapable of assuming 
leadership responsibility. In other words, we 
had a “hunch” that there was something 
amiss with their concept of leadership. We were 
beginning to believe that, even when there were 
capable students in the group, they would not 
be chosen for leadership positions. Rejection 
seemed to be the typical pattern of behavior 
toward those the faculty “wished” to see put in 
positions of leadership. We also wondered if we 
had students capable of leadership. Plans were 
formulated for the guidance department to 
carry out a simple research project with core 
classes in Grade XI, utilizing two sociometric 
devices to determine whether student leader- 
ship was actually a problem. 

Problem and subjects—Our problem was to 
determine whether there were in school specific 
student leaders to whom responsibility might 
be delegated and who would be capable of com- 
pleting these responsibilities in a satisfactory 
manner without direct supervision from class- 
room teachers. 

Core students in Grade XI in the Frederick 
Sasscer High School were the subjects. The 
students were divided into two groups: (1) 
commercial and vocational students and (2) 
academic and general students. Two groups 
were considered because it was thought best 
to leave students in their respective core 
classes. The same teacher met the commercial 
and the vocational group during the first two 
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periods in the morning and met the academic 
and general students during the last two periods 
in the afternoon. 

Procedure-—Two sociometric scales were 
administered to both sections of Grade XI: 
(1) the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale and (2) 
a social-distance scale taken from Cunning- 
ham’s book, Understanding Group Behavior of 
Boys and Girls.’ Two scales were used in order 
to permit a better determination of validity. 
These two instruments are variants of socio- 
metric techniques which offer simple methods 
of ranking individuals on a continuum of ac- 
ceptability on the part of group members. 
Research findings indicate that the independ- 
ent criteria of case study and behavior observa- 
tion provide satisfactory indication of the 
validity of these two instruments. 

All papers were tabulated by the guidance 
director, and each student was placed in rank 
order according to his total score on the two 
scales. The papers were then carefully scruti- 
nized by both the guidance director and the 
core teacher in order to ascertain their special 
significance. Chronological ages were obtained 
from student records. Mental ages and achieve- 
ment-test scores were obtained from the 
California Test of Mental Maturity and Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests, respectively. These 
scores were then compared with scores on the 
two sociometric devices. Personality ratings 
were determined by classroom teachers’ ob- 
servation, as time was not sufficient to adminis- 
ter personality-rating scales. 

Results —1. There was very high agreement 
between teacher judgment and student judg- 
ment of girls. The agreement between teacher 
judgment and student judgment of boys was 
not so high. The teachers tended to select boys 
other than those selected by students. This dis- 
crepancy may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that students are observed by the teachers 
mainly during the core classes. Students have 
an opportunity to observe one another in other 
school activities as well as in out-of-school 
activities. 

2. With a few exceptions, teacher judgment 
was also in close agreement with sttrlent judg- 
ment of those almost completely rejected by 


7 Ruth Cunningham and Others, Unglerstanding 
Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 
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the group. Five boys and one girl were re- 
jected by the academic and general students. 
One boy and six girls were rejected by the com- 
mercial and vocational section. 

3. Both boys and girls tended to mention, as 
best friends, students who were like themselves 
in chronological age and school achievement. 
Both sexes tended to choose friends who were 
slightly superior to them in personality adjust- 
ment (as determined by the core teacher). 

4. The students did not necessarily follow 
the usual social practice of avoiding as possible 
friends those who are decidedly superior or in- 
ferior to them in mental ability. 

5. The group cohesion, as determined by 
index analysis, was not so good as would be 
normally expected for proper group function- 
ing. The range of judgment scores for both 
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groups was very large. Scores for eleven aca- 
demic and general students ran from 124 to 304; 
for eleven commercial and vocational stu- 
dents, from 166 to 395. It is believed that this 
range is too large for proper group functioning 
in this particular class. Even though the stu- 
dents with low scores were not rejected outright, 
nevertheless it seemed that the poor group 
cohesion might be some detriment to proper 
group functioning. 

Conclusions.—It would seem from this study 
that help is needed in the following areas: 


1. Achieving greater group cohesion—members 
willing to work more harmoniously together 
for common goals and everyone willing to 
take more responsibility for group chores; 
better loyalty among members. 


LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 


We have found that people have many different ideas about leadership. Some people agree with 
some statements listed below; some people disagree. Almost everyone has some opinion. There 
are no right nor wrong answers; the best answer is always the one which most nearly represents 
your personal opinion. Please indicate by an X in the first column* the three statements which you 
feel give the best indication of your opinion of leadership. In the second column indicate by an X 


the one statement which you feel is the most important in the group of three which you chose. 


Part I. I nominate and vote for: 

. One of my best friends. 

. One I think is best qualified for the job. 

. One who makes at least average grades 
(C). 

. One who is popular. 

. One who has not held many jobs before in 
the school. 

. One who gets things done. 

. One who wants the job. 

. One whom I would like to work for. 

. One who deserves the job. 


Part II. I expect a leader to: 

. Choose one of his friends as committee 
chairman. 

. Depend on the group to keep him informed. 

. Be willing to accept suggestions. 

. Know how to conduct a meeting properly. 

. Be impartial in selection of committee 
chairmen. 

. Have the respect of the group. 

. Rely on himself to accomplish the aim of 
the group. 

. Be able to accept responsibility. 

* To save space, the blank columns have been omitted here. 


Part III. The leader should expect the group to: 
1. Center their functions around his ideas. 
2. Help him carry on after initial planning 

has been completed. 

. Support his ideas and plans. 

. Permit him to make most suggestions. 

. Serve willingly on committees. 

. Share blame equally for group failure. 

. Think as he thinks concerning aim of the 
group. 

. Follow him only when they agree with 
him. 


Part IV. If the group fails, we should: 
1. Blame only the leader. 
2. Set up a committee to study the reasons 
for failure. 
. Blame the committee chairman for failure 
of group. 
. Blame the members of the group only. 
. Expect to retain our right to function as 
a group. 
. Give the leader another chance. 
. Establish another aim for the group. 
. Ask for teacher help. 
. Admit failure and disband. 
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. Developing leadership training for specific 
leaders. 

. Sharing leadership—understanding the roles 
to be played by the leader, recorder, and 
group members, and the responsibility each 
should take. 

. Developing techniques for working with 
rejected students and others not adequately 
assimilated by the class. 


Following another conference a tentative 
hypothesis seemed to suggest that there was a 
serious discrepancy between student and teach- 
er conception of leadership and therefore that 
ways should be investigated to minimize this 
difference. However, after much intensive ex- 
perimentation we hypothesized that the major 
problem was a gap between student conception 
and student action. This conclusion was formu- 
lated through specially devised tests, ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, anecdotal records, socio- 
metric devices, and observation by persons 
not participating in the study. The ultimate 
purpose of this study was to create an aware- 
ness of a need on the part of students and 
teachers for a more critical attitude in their 
choices of leaders in the classroom and in other 
school activities. 

A leadership questionnaire constructed by 
the faculty was found to be very valuable in 
reaching the conclusion stated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. The first questionnaire was 
found invalid after pretesting on a stratified 
random sample of students. It was then re- 
vised and pretested on another sample. This 
time it was found to be valid for our purpose 
of determining whether there was a serious 
discrepancy between teacher and student con- 
ception of leadership. The questionnaire was 
then administered to another sample of stu- 
dents and also to all faculty members in the 
Frederick Sasscer High School. A statistical 
analysis of this instrument, together with 
anecdotal records, daily observations, and 
interviews, established the fact that the differ- 
ence was between student conception and stu- 
dent action. A reproduction of the instrument 
is presented on page 473. 

It was later decided by the faculty to con- 
struct a student-evaluation scale to appraise 
activities of classes and clubs for the year and 
to project plans and suggestions for the coming 
year. This scale was administered to a sample of 
students in each of Grades [X—XII. It was also 
administered to the faculty members partici- 
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pating in the study in order that they might 
ascertain their strengths and weaknesses. This 
scale provided valuable information upon which 
to build for the coming year. The scale is 
herewith reproduced. 


STUDENT EVALUATION SCALE* 


Date Your group 
Have you held an official position in this group? 
Name of position 
My personal feeling toward the operation of this 
group during the year is that: 


. The accomplishments of this group have 
been: 

. The goals of the group have been: 

. The group atmosphere has been: 

. Leadership in this group has been: 

. The adult help given this group has been: 

. I have these comments to make about the 
effective operation of our group this year: 

. My recommendations (for improvement) to 
the next ....would be: 


(your group) 


* On the original blank each of the statements 1-5 is fol- 
lowed by these suggested ratings: “Very satisfactory,” “Satis- 
factory,” “Somewhat unsatisfactory,” “Very unsatisfactory.” 
Space is left for checking the ratings. After the ratings appears 
the question, “Can you say why?” Space is left for the student 
to write out his reasons and also for answering Items 6 and 7. 


Gains from the project—We feel that partici- 
pating in this action research has been very 
valuable for most teachers. More teachers are 
desirous of seeing what can be accomplished 
for another year. However, some specific 
recommendations seem to be pertinent to this 
group. Some of the most important recommen- 
dations were: (1) allow more time for all group 
members to have consultant services; (2) make 
in advance a calendar of dates and time for 
meetings; (3) plan more social get-togethers; 
(4) consult student representatives more often; 
(5) encourage active participation of all mem- 
bers; (6) set definite deadlines and stick to 
them; (7) lay more preparatory groundwork for 
the big projects; (8) start earlier in the year; 
(9) pretest all tests, questionnaires, and the 
like; (10) brief all faculty members not partici- 
pating in the study; (11) release time in large 
blocks, as one day a month, for each member 
participating in the study; (12) devise a leader- 
ship-training program for students selected 
for such positions; (13) develop with pupils 
criteria to use in the selection of leaders for 
certain posts and be careful to intellectualize 
this action with students on all appropriate 
occasions: (14) organize a workshop for partici- 
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pants to assist them to become more skilful 
in action-research techniques. 

We learned from our work together that 
some of our hunches were far out of line with 
reality. Our problem was not what we first 
thought. This, we feel, has transfer value to all 
we do in teaching. The devising of instruments, 
the systematic collecting of data, and the rigid 
analysis of the data have been very helpful 
to us as we relate this process to classroom 
teaching. We certainly have one idea firmly 
intrenched: that perhaps we would not have so 
much trouble teaching critical thinking if stu- 
dents worked on matters that are of as deep 
concern to them as this leadership study is to 
us. We also feel that one of our greatest gains 
came from the co-operative aspects of action 
research. This is a rigorous, exciting, but at 
times discouraging, process. We worked so 
hard, it seemed, and traveled such a short 
distance in solving our problem. Aside from the 
help we received just because “several heads 
are better than one,” the encouragement we 
received from one another on our common task 
was good for us to experience. 


OTHER ACTION RESEARCH IN PROCESS 


In Hyattsville Junior High School and 
Maryland Park Junior High School.—These 
two schools are working on the contribution 
of science to the core program. Since most 
core teachers are either social-studies or 
English majors, it has been difficult to help 
them see the need for drawing upon the sci- 
ence area to assist pupils in solving their 
common problems. The supervisor of science 
is working as a consultant to these groups. 
Our hunch is that, once teachers are in- 
volved in developing materials, using simple 
science equipment, and becoming acquaint- 
ed with the area in its general-education 
aspects, there will be a more functional use 
of science in the core program. At this point 
the expressions of satisfaction on the part of 
teachers and pupils, the extensive use of 
materials developed, and the nature of ac- 
tivities going on in the core classrooms are 
the only clues we have to the success of the 
project. We may find it necessary to develop 
a more objective measurement. We do not 
now feel this particular need. We are devis- 
ing a planned interview series to be used with 
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both pupils and teachers in the 1955-56 
term. The purpose of the interview schedule 
is to ascertain existing gaps and to project 
possible future actions to make the program 
effective. 

In Gwynn Park Junior-Senior High 
School—A somewhat similar action-re- 
search project, on the relation of the subject 
fields to the core program, is in process at 
one of the smaller junior-senior high schools 
in the county. The emphasis in this project is 
on the role of the homemaking teacher in the 
core program. This teacher is scheduled to 
work with the core classes for seven periods 
each week. So far, she has served as a re- 
source person, as a consultant to small 
groups working on problems needing her 
competencies, and as a supervisor of small 
groups finding it necessary to carry on cer- 
tain projects in the homemaking laboratory. 
She has worked closely with core teachers 
and pupils in setting goals and evaluating 
progress at the level of preplanning and 
teacher-pupil planning. We hypothesized at 
the outset that a homemaking specialist 
would be most effective in the core program 
(1) if she participated in the planning at all 
levels and (2) if the problems defined were 
closely related to her subject field, as, for 
example, “Understanding and Improving 
Myself.” This hypothesis seems to be cor- 
rect, as judged by nonparticipant observa- 
tion and conferences and by simple evalua- 
tive statements of the pupils. This project 
has had consultant services from the super- 
visor of homemaking education and the 
supervisor of the core program. The project 
was based on some hypotheses growing out 
of research in this area.® 

In Bladensburg Junior High School.— 
This school has become interested in pro- 


8a) Lucile L. Lurry, “The Contribution of 
Home Economics to Selected Problem Areas in the 
Core Curriculum of the Secondary School.’’ Un- 
published Doctor’s dissertation, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1949. 

b) Betty Jean Alford, “The Contribution of 
Home Economics to Selected Problem Areas in the 
Seventh-Grade Core Program, The Demonstration 
School, Florida State University.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Florida State University, 1951. 
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ducing more effective group work in the core 
program through action research. This fac- 
ulty has had consultant services from Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation. Three problems were identi- 
fied for study as they related to group pro- 
ductivity: (1) clarity of tasks, (2) patterns 
of control, and (3) leadership choice and 
function. This group spent its major efforts 
this year on defining its problems, devising 
instruments, and collecting data to insure 
that this particular problem existed. Their 
feelings about their study and their recom- 
mendations for work in the 1955-56 school 
year are quite comparable to those made by 
the Frederick Sasscer group reported in this 
article. One rather concrete finding in this 
year’s work was that the use of post-meet- 
ing reaction data is very useful in producing 
group effectiveness. 

In Fairmont Heights Junior-Senior High 
School.—This large junior-senior high school 
became interested in studying the problem 
of the gifted child in the core program. This 
group later joined efforts with the study of 
talented youth being conducted by Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. The group worked a great deal 
in the year 1954-55 on defining the areas in 
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which democracy needs talented youth and 
in reviewing published research. In the cur- 
rent year they plan to move to an analysis of 
their present curriculum program in terms 
of the opportunities offered in the areas that 
they find are needed. Next steps will in- 
volve perhaps some curricular reorganiza- 
tion. 


SUMMARY 


The writer has attempted to discuss the 
nature and the extent of the core program 
and to describe the efforts of the Prince 
George’s County (Maryland) school system 
to extend and improve it through inaugurat- 
ing an on-going program of action research. 
One such study in process has been described 
in detail. Other studies in process have been 
briefly described as to their general nature. 
Though our efforts to date have been some- 
what largely concerned with defining prob- 
lems and developing skills needed in action 
research, we feel there have been gains 
which justify moving ahead. The gains 
made are directly related to an adequate 
concept of the core program. Perhaps we 
have made the most gain as we participated 
in the problem-solving approach in action 
on our problems of common concern. 


PREVENTING AND TREATING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
SOME BASIC APPROACHES 


WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 
Boston University 


HE JUVENILE DELINQUENT is a perennial 
piece. Like discipline, pro- 
gressive education, or the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers, delinquency can always evoke a good 
argument or a bad editorial. Nevertheless, 
the best data! (nothing can spoil a good ar- 
gument like a few facts) on current trends of 
juvenile population and delinquency, if 
grasped in terms of their full significance, 
would chill any parent or any probation of- 
ficer. “The facts, ma’am, are these.” 

The tidal wave of child population which 
now engulfs the elementary school will 
reach the secondary school by 1960 and in- 
crease the enrolment by about 32 per cent 
over the enrolment in 1949-50. This will 
give us a “normal” or “‘natural’’ increase 
(32 per cent) in the incidence of juvenile mis- 
conduct. It is pertinent to note that the in- 
crease in juvenile delinquency during the 
past few years has been more than four 
times the population increase and that this 
upward trend is continuing. Present figures, 
although somewhat incomplete, point to the 
fact that 1954 (the last year for which data 
are coming in) seems to have produced 
475,000 court cases, or almost half a million 
delinquent children. Using 1948 as a base, 
the number of juvenile-delinquency cases in 
1954 shows a 58 per cent increase against a 
corresponding 13 per cent increase in child 
population. If these ratios of increase con- 
tinue to spiral upward, the 1,000,000 delin- 


1a) Some Facts about Juvenile Delinquency. 
United States Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
340. Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1953. 

b) News Notes on Juvenile Delinquency, p. 1. 
United States Children’s Bureau. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. 

c) Benjamin Fine, 1,000,000 Delinquents. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 1955. 
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quents recently predicted by Benjamin Fine 
may soon become an awesome reality. 

But these figures tell only the story of 
officially noted delinquent behavior. Re- 
search? on hidden or unrecorded delinquent 
behavior has revealed that in a given com- 
munity as few as 1.5 per cent of infractions 
for which children could be apprehended 
actually culminate in official or legal action, 
even when the infractions are labeled as 
serious. As inadequate as the delinquency 
figures are, they must be taken as minimal 
estimates of the size of this over-all problem. 


PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY ACTION 


What can the community do about it? 
This is a many-sided question to which there 
is no single or simple answer. The question 
involves all members of the community, lay 
and professional, juvénile and adult. The 
community can answer that it is doing some- 
thing about the situation if those persons 
and agencies that come in close contact with 
children and youth make a systematic effort 
to (1) identify and refer those children who 
are vulnerable, prone, or exposed to the de- 
velopment of undesirable behavior; (2) 
study and diagnose predelinquent and delin- 
quent children’s behavior; and (3) utilize all 
community resources in an individualized 
and scientific treatment program based on 
prior study of needs. Again, this is not the 
job of any one agency. It is the co-operative 
responsibility of all community groups. 

Let us consider more specifically what is 
to be included in the three essential phases 
of a comprehensive approach to treating and 
preventing delinquency. 

2 Fred J. Murphy, Mary M. Shirley, and Helen 
L. Witmer, “The Incidence of Hidden Delin- 
quency,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
XVI (October, 1946), 686-96. 
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Identification and referral.—Is it possible 
for parents and youth workers today to spot 
those children who are prone, exposed, or 
vulnerable to the development of delinquent 
behavior patterns before they actually get 
into serious difficulty? The answer to this 
question must come from the research litera- 
ture. The growing bibliography on this sub- 
ject is promising in its implication that a 
large fraction, though not all, of the children 
who are finally to come into contact with 
child-welfare agencies, police, and courts 
can be identified early and screened off as 
those who will need help and assistance. On 
this step depends the community’s preven- 
tive effort. 

A careful survey of the literature indi- 
cates that the following instruments or tech- 
niques appear to have sufficient experimen- 
tal data behind them to warrant further 
study and trial use to aid in the early detec- 
tion of the child highly susceptible to delin- 
quent adaptation in behavior: 

Personal Index of Problem Behavior* 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory* 

Porteus Maze Test® 

Washburne Social-Adjustment Inventory® 

Glueck Prediction Tables’ 

Behavior Cards: A Test-Interview for Delin- 
quent Children® 

K D Proneness Scale and Check List*® 


While no one of these techniques has been 
shown to be infallible, it is not unlikely that 
several of them will soon be able to identify 


3a) Graham C. Loofbourow and Noel Keys, The 
Personal Index. Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau, 1933. 

b) Winifred C. Riggs and Arnold E. Joyal, “A 
Validation of the Loofbourow-Keys Personal 
Index of Problem Behavior in Junior High Schools,”’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIX (March, 
1938), 194-201. 


4a) Starke R. Hathaway and C. Charnley 
McKinley, The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1943. 

b) Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. Monachesi, 
Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency with 
MMPI. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953. 


5S. D. Porteus, Qualitative Performance in the 
Mase Test. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1942. 
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the potentially delinquent child as well as 
present-day intelligence tests identify the 
high or low achiever in the classroom. 

Child study and diagnosis.—The second 
phase of a community program of delin- 
quency prevention and control must include 
the processes of child study and diagnosis on 
which to plan an individualized treatment 
program. This raises the question of the ade- 
quacy of facilities for scientific study of the 
child and of the many outside forces that 
impinge on his development. Until certain 
basic child-study resources (including such 
workers as guidance personnel in the schools, 
pediatricians, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
social workers) are easily accessible to the 
individual child in need, little hope can be 
held out for real aid to delinquent children. 
Both delinquency prevention with the ex- 
posed or vulnerable child and delinquency 
control with the habitual offender postulate 
an understanding of why the child shows the 
particular form of aggressive-adjustive be- 
havior that bothers the dominant elements 
in our society. Unless the community is suc- 
cessful in unlocking the meaning of a child’s 
behavior, through the effective use of all 
modern techniques of child study, little can 
be done to rehabilitate or re-educate the pre- 
delinquent or delinquent child. 

Specially planned treatment.—A system- 
atic and scientific program of delinquency 
prevention and control must culminate in a 
third phase: treatment specially planned to 
meet the personal, social, and environmental 
needs of the child as revealed in the study 
and diagnostic phase of the community’s 


6q) J. W. Washburne, Washburne Social-Adjust- 
ment Inventory. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1938. 
b) J. W. Washburne, “An Experiment on 
Character Measurement,” Journal of Juvenile De- 
linquency, XIII (January, 1929), 1-8. 


7 Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950. 


® Ralph M. Stogdill, Behavior Cards: A Test- 
Interview for Delinquent Children. New York: 
Psychological Corporation, 1949. 


*W. C. Kvaraceus, K D Proneness Scale and 
Check List. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Co., 1953. 
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effort. Very frequently the processes of 
child study, diagnosis, and treatment 
will continue simultaneously or even blend 
into one operation. Here all community 
forces can be, and should be, brought 
into play for the benefit of the child, in- 
cluding the home and family, the school, 
the medical center, the churches, the 
YMCA, the “4-H” club, the Boy Scout 
troop, the playground center, settlement 
house, Boys’ Club, and the like. The core of 
the community’s program must always in- 
clude the individually planned therapy pro- 
gram based on careful diagnosis of the 
child’s needs. Treatment must be accom- 
panied by a co-ordination of community ef- 
fort to insure the particular service for the 
individual child at the strategic moment of 
need. 

Corollaries of the principles.—Several cor- 
ollaries stem from these three principl- 
es. They include the following: (1) Co- 
ordination of all community resources which 
are in close contact with children and their 
families must be such as to result in a smooth 
meshing of community facilities. (2) Child- 
study, diagnostic, and treatment resources 
cost money and require a sizable budget; 
there are no dime-store solutions to a fifteen- 
billion-dollar crime problem. (3) Communi- 
ty practices and adaptations for delinquen- 
cy prevention and control must always be 
based on proved knowledge and must reflect 
research at the local level as well as the find- 
ings of research elsewhere. 


EVALUATION OF COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 


To aid the local community to inventory 
its efforts in the direction of prevention and 
control, a Scale for Appraisal of Community 
Progress in Delinquency Prevention and 
Control!® has been developed and refined by 
the author. This observation instrument en- 
ables the community to measure its progress 
in seven areas on a five-point scale ranging 
from “Progressive and. scientific’ to “‘Ne- 
giected and backward.” The seven areas 
include: 


10 W. C. Kvaraceus, The Community and the De- 
linquent, pp. 168-84. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1954. 
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I. Initiating, Planning, and Co-ordinating a 
Program 

II. Identifying and Reducing Danger Factors 

III. Educational Standards and Practices 

IV. Recreation and Group Work 

V. Discovery and Referral of Problem Cases: 
Apprehension of Offenders 

VI. Detention and Adjudication 

VII. Social Treatment and Readjustment 


Such an appraisal, if carried on with the 
co-operation of lay and professional workers 
in the community, including youths them- 
selves, can alert the community to its 
strengths and weaknesses in the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 


DEFINITION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENT 


Our discussion has sidestepped the cru- 
cial and difficult question: ‘Who is the juve- 
nile delinquent?”—the subject of our dis- 
cussion. Answering /egally (and much too 
simply), the juvenile delinquent is the child 
of seven to seventeen (the age will vary ac- 
cording to state and frequently according to 
local residence) who violates any city ordi- 
nance or town by-law or commits an offense 
generally not punishable by death. But such 
a definition serves us poorly since it tells us 
little or nothing about the meaning of the 
child’s behavior. Clinically the delinquent is 
a child who habitually resolves his personal- 
social problems through overt aggressive be- 
havior, which society finds bothersome and 
contrary to its value identifications. For the 
juvenile this delinquency-aggression is pur- 
posive and adjustive; from the point of view 
of society, it constitutes an irritating mal- 
adaptation. 

Studies of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents have frequently uncovered only a 
few significant differences between the 
young offender and his more law-abiding 
counterpart. We can say that the delinquent 
is any boy on any street in any community. 
He is singular because he is the one who is 
usually putting up a fight in an effort to 
solve or work out his own problems. In so 
doing, he gives us more than a hint of his 
need of help—if we are alert enough to take 
the hint and do something about it. 
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THE “THEORETICAL” VERSUS THE “PRACTICAL” 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


CLINTON R. PREWETT 


East Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina 


URVEYING student suggestions at the be- 
ginning of a new course has been the 
writer’s custom during the past five years. 
The courses from which evolved the data 
here reported were taught at three institu- 
tions in two states. All teaching was done 
in the division of teacher education at these 
institutions. 

One group of suggestions from the stu- 
dents might be placed in a category of what 
not to do. Many of these statements seemed 
to be motivated by reactions of the students 
to previous course work which had seemed 
unrewarding to them. Naturally this cate- 
gory of things to avoid covered a fairly wide 
range, but the major concern was with the 
avoidance of ‘‘too much theory.” Those stu- 
dents who expressed their wishes and feel- 
ings positively toward the course likewise 
showed considerable variation, but again the 
major heading of suggestions was in the 
form of “We want something practical” or 
“We want something we can use.” 

No claim is made that the data just dis- 
cussed are refined enough to attempt any 
broad generalization of the attitudes of stu- 
dents in teacher-education institutions. The 
chief purpose in the presentation of this 
material is to provide a reasonable back- 
ground for the discussion of the main issue 
of this paper, namely, the function of theory 
and practice in the education of teachers. 


DEFINING “THEORETICAL” AND 
“PRACTICAL” 


An obstacle that confronts us immediate- 
ly in this discussion, although many persons 
use the terms carelessly, is the task of dis- 
tinguishing between that which is theoreti- 
cal and that which is practical. Recourse to 
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standard dictionaries indicates that ‘‘prac- 
tical” is defined as “having useful ends in 
view; capable of useful action.” ‘“Theoreti- 
cal,’”’ on the other hand, is defined as “hav- 
ing to do with knowledge or pure science as 
such, without reference to its practical ap- 
plication.” 

We certainly seek no quarrel with Mr. 
Webster ef al., but it does seem, at least in- 
sofar as our particular culture is concerned, 
that “practical” somehow emerged with a 
higher value connotation than did “theo- 
retical.” This state of affairs is understand- 
able, however, in view of the fact that our 
American culture in recent years has given 
much more credit to the “know-how” indi- 
vidual than to the “know-what” or “know- 
why” person. There seems to be a great deal 
of impatience with the person who is con- 
cerned with ultimate goals and ultimate rea- 
sons. We seem to want people to get started 
immediately, even though they may mount 
their horses and ride off in all directions. 
Along with the praise that has been heaped 
on the “practical man,” a certain odious and 
sinister connotation has been given to the 
“‘brain-trust boys” or to the “crackbrained 
theorists.” The “visionary” or “dreamer” or 
“egghead” is considered dead weight when 
problems must be met with action. A “sixty- 
minute man,” however, is one who is always 
on the go and gets things done. 

An extended discussion of the dynamics 
of the cultural origins of this attitude to- 
ward the theoretical man as contrasted with 
attitudes toward the practical person is not 
directly pertinent to the issue under consid- 
eration. Nevertheless, it is disconcerting to 
some people who have responsibilities for 
the education of teachers to face the propo- 
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sition that many of their graduates are going 
into work with such an orientation toward 
theory and practice. 


WHy ‘‘THEORETICAL”’ KNOWLEDGE 
IS NEEDED 


The question might logically be asked 
why this concern for student understanding 
at the theoretical level exists when appar- 
ently all is going well under operational 
rules of thumb. It can be accepted without 
argument that rules of thumb have been 
useful in the past, and indeed still are useful. 
The bag-of-tricks and the rule-of-thumb ap- 
proaches were perhaps inevitable parts of 
the pattern of teacher education in the early 
days of mass public education. Some prog- 
ress can usually be effected by random or 
trial-and-error efforts in the early and less 
complicated stages of an endeavor. Thus it 
is granted that man may have evolved his 
first crude mechanical instruments without 
the aid of the theoretician. Nevertheless, 
past usefulness is no absolute proof that 
such procedures will suffice for the future. 
For example, it is highly improbable that 
even the most rabid “practical” person 
would say that the development of atomic 
energy could have taken place without the 
contributions of the theorists. (He might 
say also, and we would agree, that the theo- 
rists alone would not have done it either.) 
Although primitive man, totally ignorant of 
physiology and biochemistry, managed to 
select a diet that enabled him to survive in 
some fashion, we must remember that it was 
the theoretician who demonstrated the 
dietary problems associated with pellagra. 
The “practitioner” may repair a radio ef- 
ficiently and quickly by changing tubes; the 
theorist may draw the circuits for color tele- 
vision. A “practical” doctor may save a few 
lives; a Pasteur may save thousands. 

A science, at least after it becomes fairly 
complex, makes its chief progress by the 
formulation and utilization of systematic 
hypotheses. This is the task of the theoreti- 
cian. Contrary to some opinion, theoretical 
design has not always preceded empirical es- 
tablishment of certain operative patterns. 
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The practical, empirical approach has a 
much better chance of succeeding in the 
early and less complicated stages of an en- 
deavor. However, as the degrees of freedom 
increase, or as the number of possible ran- 
dom efforts for solution of a problem in- 
crease, the theoretical approach becomes in- 
creasingly valuable and the rule-of-thumb 
approach correspondingly decreases in 
value. An enormous number of blind alleys 
can be ruled out by theory. Thus, as situa- 
tions become more complex, progress be- 
comes practically impossible without some 
systematic ordering of the various pieces of 
information. For example, the law of gravity 
explains the falling of billions of acorns every 
year. 

It was hinted in the preceding paragraph 
that the mere accumulation of more and 
more facts may actually impede true prog- 
ress in a discipline. This situation may be 
possibly due, at least in part, to two factors. 
In the first place, facts themselves, without 
systematization, may become so numerous 
that an understanding of them is impossible. 
In the second place, a “fact” may be a fact 
only under certain conditions or only in a 
certain referential framework. This does not 
bring up the possibility of relativistic truth 
but merely suggests that frequently data are 
simply “standardized parts” and are ca- 
pable of logical use in different contexts. For 
example, we may use a piece of plank in a 
house, a boat, or a boardwalk; it assumes its 
logical function only when placed in colloca- 
tion with certain other pieces of materials. 
The same is true with some ideas or data. 


APPLICATION TO TEACHER EDUCATION 


For some time now a number of educators 
have tenaciously and fondly clung to the 
idea of “channeling research into educa- 
tion.” The tremendous amounts of unused 
research data which are gathering dust in li- 
braries or being laboriously memorized in 
education classes but which are rarely put to 
use, make us question this idea. Perhaps 
what we need is a “channeling-teachers- 
into-research” approach with certain adap- 
tations. Certainly we can try to develop a 
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problem-solving approach with our students 
and teachers. 

Efficient problem-solving skills require 
certain blendings of characteristics usually 
attributed to the pure theoretician and the 
practical person. For example, we suggest 
that the good teacher will want to know, 
“Generally speaking, why do these children 
act this way?” Obviously this teacher is ask- 
ing for a fundamental, explanatory principle 
of behavior which undergirds a certain type 
of activity. This kind of thinking comes very 
clese to the theoretical orientation which 
places a premium on categorization and syn- 
thesis of seemingly (at times) isolated phe- 
nomena. This teacher, however, continues 
with, ““Now, suppose we try this with Tom- 
mie.” Here the teacher is attempting to 
translate into action a hypothesis which 
may or may not be correct. But he is sug- 
gesting an action pattern. At this point, 
then, he more nearly satisfies the practical 
man’s point of view of “getting something 
done.” 

It is to be hoped that education, with its 
claims to being a science, has passed 
through the initial fact-gathering stages. 
What seems to be needed now is an orienta- 
tion and perspective toward this science 
which will permit maximum utilization of 
the many facts now available and which 
will, at the same time, provide the dynamics 
necessary for future growth and expansion. 
Thus we do not deny the usefulness of the 
bag-of-tricks approach to teacher education, 
but we can insist that it has limited useful- 
ness and, moreover, a usefulness that 
atrophies with the passage of time. 

Beginning teachers must have enough 
ready-made goods in stock to set up shop, 
but they should also have the feeling and the 
confidence that they can add to this begin- 
ning inventory. Acquisitions can be devel- 
oped in terms of personalized needs and en- 
vironmental circumstances. A diamond may 
be “forever” when it comes from the store, 
but the teacher really is just getting started 
on his competency journey when his degree 
is awarded, 
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It is possible that teacher-training insti- 
tutions have over-reacted to criticisms that 
their graduates “are not ready to do the 
job” of teaching when they leave the col- 
leges. In part, this reaction may explain 
what appears to some persons to be an over- 
proportion of “techniques of ———” courses 
in some institutions. College personnel need 
to be cautious in order not to evaluate their 
programs of instruction within too short a 
time perspective. It is possible that the well- 
schooled “techniques” individual will at 
first appear markedly superior to a student 
who, while well grounded fundamentally in 
his science, has not yet developed operation- 
al techniques to a smooth level of efficiency. 
But teaching efficiency should be evaluated 
in its long-term aspects as well as its imme- 
diate results. For some individuals it takes 
time to develop harmonious integration of 
high-level teaching patterns, but these per- 
sons may contribute more in the long view 
than those who have a spurious superiority 
in the beginning. 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


In conclusion, we should like to ask for a 
reconsideration of the theory-versus-prac- 
tice controversy. There seems to be little 
justification for using these terms as con- 
flicting points of view as far as the prepara- 
tion of teachers is concerned. The either-or 
dichotomy should be avoided; the good 
teacher needs both kinds of understandings. 
Actually the theoretical can be explained 
and understood better in terms of the prac- 
tical, and vice versa. The practical puts the 
theoretical to empirical test; the theoretical 
provides the understanding of the practical. 

Teachers need the great efficiency and 
economy that a theoretical knowledge pro- 
vides. They must also have the ability to set 
up action programs. But it must be remem- 
bered that the theoretical and the practical 
sometimes lose all sensible differentiation. 
What is theoretical in one situation may be 
quite practical in another. As has been said, 
“There is nothing so practical as a good 
theory.” 


GROUP GUIDANCE—A FRINGE ACTIVITY 


EARL A. KOILE 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


DUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES labeled “group 
E guidance” have been bootlegged into 
the curriculum or have come into existence 
because of the inadequacies of the regular 
instructional program. Before exploring the 
basis for this assertion, it is appropriate that 
we describe briefly what is meant by “group 
guidance.” 


NATURE AND PURPOSES OF GROUP 
GUIDANCE 


The subjects dealt with in group-guid- 
ance sessions are different from those that 
are normally thought of as part of the regu- 
lar curriculum offered in the school. The 
topics tend to relate more directly to student 
interests and feelings. When dealt with skil- 
fully, the topics are individually oriented to 
help students gain a better understanding of 
themselves as human beings and of other 
persons with whom they associate. More 
specifically, group discussions and related 
experiences may focus on items such as per- 
sonal problems, getting along with friends 
and parents, dating and marriage, overcom- 
ing prejudices, developing self-confidence, 
what to do about cheating, choosing and 
planning for a career, and manners. 

Perhaps the most popular administrative 
vehicle for carrying on group guidance is the 
home room. Still, some group-guidance units 
or topics are introduced in regular classroom 
activities. Classroom teachers, in the role of 
home-room teachers, usually are responsible 

for the group-guidance activities, and these 
are separate from their regular instructional 
duties. In some schools, however, the school 
counselor and other specialists participate in 
the group-guidance program. 

Among the main purposes of group guid- 
ance are (1) to impart information not avail- 
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able in other group meetings; (2) to provide 
opportunities for the students to discuss 
problems and issues related to their educa- 
tional and occupational plans and choices 
and to their personal and social lives; (3) to 
give students opportunities to learn to ac- 
cept responsibility for their own learning in 
a group situation, to learn to work with 
others as a means of achieving common 
goals, and to practice democratic behavior; 
and (4) to give students opportunities to de- 
velop effective and satisfying interpersonal 
relations that may aid them in adjusting to 
other experiences in group living. 

The schools are said to exist because of the 
instructional program which is supposed to 
achieve the main goals of education. Group- 
guidance activities operate outside the rec- 
ognized framework for instruction—regular 
classes, credits, marks, teachers with special 
preparation in the subjects taught. Still, al- 
though operating beyond the pale of the ac- 
cepted pattern for group work and with a 
major handicap in time limitations, the ac- 
tivities comprising the group-guidance pro- 
gram are expected by school officials to 
achieve highly significant and basic learning 
outcomes. Apparently there is a feeling of 
deep need for group-guidance activities, for 
they are springing up throughout the na- 
tion’s schools. In today’s schools they prob- 
ably are the most prevalent guidance 
service. 

One reason for the growth of the concept 
and the practice of group guidance may be 
that some school officials erroneously be- 
lieve that they are getting an inexpensive 
and easily administered counseling program 
or an effective substitute. More important 
to the growing acceptance of this education- 
al activity, however, is the inadequacy of 
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the pattern, process, and focus of instruc- 
tion in serving the needs of youth and the 
community. The fact that such a dual pro- 
gram in group work has developed and per- 
sists may be regarded as a sign of weakness 
on the part of instruction, the predominant 
and more accepted program of group work. 


GROUP GUIDANCE DIFFERENT FROM 
MOST INSTRUCTION 


In some schools the programs of instruc- 
tion and of group guidance may be indistin- 
guishable, but in many schools there appear 
to be basic differences, in addition to their 
separate administration as dual programs of 
group work, which suggest that these two 
educational activities are not the same kind 
of group work. 

There are major differences between the 
general purposes of classroom instruction 
and group-guidance activities. Classroom 
instruction continues to focus upon the 
acquisition of knowledge that may have re- 
mote application to the student’s life, know]- 
edge that can be measured by the teacher 
with paper-and-pencil examinations; group- 
guidance activities tend to focus more upon 
personal learnings that have immediate sig- 
nificance to members of the group as indi- 
viduals and that are evaluated by the stu- 
dents themselves in terms of changes in their 
behavior. Classroom instruction seems to be 
more concerned with specific learning out- 
comes without special emphasis upon the 
process; the group-guidance concept seems 
to regard the process as inseparable from 
learning outcomes. 

The regular instructional process is more 
likely to remain the domain of the teacher; 
the group-guidance process is more likely to 
foster student responsibility, participation, 
and independence. The instructional process 
may (though it need not necessarily do so) 
utilize more fully books, lectures, and infor- 
mation from outside sources; the group- 
guidance process may utilize more fully the 
students’ own experiences, ideas, and cre- 
ativity. 

Possible differences in the use of materi- 
als and in the expected learning outcomes 
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may relate to even more basic assumptions 
about the teaching-learning process. The for- 
mal classroom instructional activities may be 
based, in part at least, on attitudes that the 
teacher always knows what is best for the 
students, that individual students do not 
want to learn and grow, and that they do 
not have the capacity to participate in plan- 
ning their own education, in developing their 
own purposes, and in evaluating their own 
learning. Moreover, the classroom instruc- 
tional phase of the curriculum is more likely 
than is the group-guidance phase to assume 
that learning materials—books, lectures, 
and the like—have the same meaning for the 
student as for the teacher. The group-guid- 
ance process, on the other hand, is more 
likely to lead to learning activities based on 
the assumption that the individual extracts 
his own meanings in ways that are most 
useful to him and in ways that serve him 
best according to his own unique life-experi- 
ences. 

It should be mentioned that a growing 
number of elementary-school instructional 
programs and the classrooms of a few sec- 
ondary and college teachers provide teach- 
ing-learning situations that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those described here as 
characteristic of good group guidance. In the 
main, however, the orientation and the ap- 
proaches to learning in these two group pro- 
grams are different. Essentially, to sum- 
marize, the point of view and the process of 
instruction seem to differ from the point of 
view and the process of group guidance on 
the basis of broad purposes and types of 
learning outcomes sought, subject matter 
dealt with, the use of materials and re- 
sources, attitudes toward the student, as- 
sumptions about how students learn, and 
evaluation of learning outcomes. These dif- 
ferences represent, to some extent at least, 
the same differences that distinguish the old 
or traditional education from the new or 
modern education. 


GROUP GUIDANCE COULD GO 


If the instructional program were de- 
signed and executed to serve more effective- 
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ly the avowed purposes of education, there 
would be no need for activities labeled 
“group guidance.” Perhaps an important 
issue is whether we shall continue to add 
wings and label them separately from the 
old structure or shall remodel or rebuild the 
curriculum in such a way that the newer ad- 
ditions shall be integrated functionally with 
the old. The position taken here is that the 
aims and functions of the guidance program 
that can be attained in group activities 
should be incorporated into a more adequate 
concept and practice of instruction. Such a 
merger of the dual programs of group work 
would seek to utilize the best features of 
both. More recently developed knowledge, 
skills, and understandings of the group proc- 
ess and of the learning process would be 
equally applicable to all group work. 

It is likely that an integrated program of 
group work would require leaders with more 
training and skill in working with groups 
and with a deeper understanding of indi- 
vidual and group behavior than many, if 
not most, teachers now possess. Since teach- 
ers are so inextricably concerned with hu- 
man behavior in the teaching-learning proc- 
ess, they must necessarily become well 
grounded in psychological knowledge and 
skills and certainly should be reasonably 
well-adjusted human beings. It could not be 
expected, however, that all teachers would 
be expert in all phases of group work. It 
should be no more expected, for example, 
that all teachers be able to lead discussions 
and guide learning activities in certain areas 
of personality development and adjustment 
than that all teachers be able to teach Eng- 
lish or effective communication. The coun- 
selor or the school psychologist may be best 
prepared to assume major responsibilities 
for conducting group work in the area of per- 
sonality development. Still, the emotionally 
mature teacher should contribute to learn- 
ing outcomes in this area both by exempli- 
fying a stable and rich personality and by 
providing students with experiences to show 
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them that the teacher’s particular specialty 
or area of learning can help them achieve 
satisfying and effective human relations. In 
much the same way all competent teachers 
should be examples of users of good English 
and relate effective communication to other 
areas of learning. 


GROUP GUIDANCE: A HELP OR A 
HINDRANCE? 


The present trend of developing group 
guidance as a process of group work separate 
and distinct from instruction may either re- 
tard or facilitate the growth of the curricu- 
lum toward a merger of group guidance and 
instruction into one meaningful and effec- 
tive program of group work. In some in- 
stances, perhaps, the best elements of the 
group-guidance program have influenced 
favorably the regular classroom instruction- 
al program and will continue to do so. On 
the other hand, there is real danger that 
group-guidance activities, operating on the 
fringe of respectability, often may attain 
only marginal effectiveness and thus give a 
poor demonstration of how neglected prob- 
lems and other needs of youth may be 
served in group work. 

Perhaps the greatest danger lies in the 
possibility that the dual program of group 
work—group guidance and classroom in- 
struction—will continue as one of expedien- 
cy, to the detriment of the education of 
youth. This expedient alignment may, per- 
haps has already, come to be regarded as a 
desirable and natural way to distribute in- 
stitutional functions. If this is the case, the 
group-guidance program, developed par- 
tially because of the unfortunate limitations 
of the classroom instructional program, will 
continue to operate on the fringe of the 
major design for learning, will continue to 
serve as a crutch which will prevent the 
regular instructional program from matur- 
ing into a more flexible and meaningful proc- 
ess for offering learning experiences to stu- 
dents in groups. 
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DEVELOPING THE SCHOLAR THROUGH EFFECTIVE 
METHODS OF STUDY 


SISTER MARY XAVIER, O.S.U. 
St. Mary’s High School, Cumberland, Maryland 


DISCIPLINED and informed intellect is the 
greatest resource a person can have. 
Therefore to train and develop the intellec- 
tual powers of youth is one of the first duties 
of the educator. Descartes said well, ‘It is 
not enough to have a sound mind; the prin- 
cipal thing is to make good use of it.” The 
ability to study effectively is essential to in- 
tellectual development. The difference be- 
tween success and failure in school, between 
a productive and a fallow mind, hinges, to 
some extent, on the ability to employ one’s 
mind in effective and scientific methods of 
study. 

There is an erroneous idea current among 
Americans concerning the importance of 
study. Some misguided parents discourage 
boys and girls from study. The popular opin- 
ion seems to contend that a pupil who is a 
poor student stands an equal chance of being 
a success in life. Statistics show that the op- 
posite is the fact: that a person who does 
well in his school work is likely to be a per- 
son who will succeed in his business or pro- 
fessional work. This finding needs to be 
made clear to pupils in order to arouse them 
to use better study habits. 

Another common cause of poor study 
habits is the fact that many of our young 
people have never learned to settle down 
and accomplish any type of task that is dif- 
ficult or uninteresting to them. The present- 
day home asks little, if anything, from 
youth in the way of regular duties or con- 
tribution to the support of the family. The 
schools, too, have required little in the way 
of assignments to be done after school 
hours. 

It is the teacher’s task, then, to build a 
scholarly attitude in students by develop- 
ing in them efficient study habits. Teachers, 
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however, especially in high school and col- 
lege, have made the sad mistake of thinking 
that students are proficient in the art of 
studying. What little method many of the 
students have is self-taught and causes loss 
of time and, what is more important, loss of 
learning. There are basic study habits that 
students need to know. Consequently it will 
be time well spent, at no matter what level 
of his education we meet him, to orient the 
student into methods of profitable study. 

The first attack on the problem of study 
improvement has to do with attitudes, voli- 
tion, and motivation. Students’ attitudes to- 
ward study are more important than are 
specific study habits. Oftentimes the dis- 
tinction between a good and a poor student 
is not so much the matter of native ability 
as it is a result of conscious effort. Motives 
exert a profound influence on the learner; 
under certain motivational conditions 
marked improvement is evident in the work 
of students who under ordinary circum- 
stances simply do not try. Wanting to learn, 
in itself, makes learning easier. Accordingly 
the teacher must demonstrate that the sub- 
jects offered will benefit the student in help- 
ing him learn both how to live and how to 
make a living. Teachers should specifically 
exert their skill to motivate, arouse, sustain, 
and direct the individual student’s efforts 
and motives. Students should be brought to 
realize that their work will be improved if 
they will approach their study periods with 
determination, good will, cheerful effort, and 
open-mindedness. 

Students should realize that study time is 
opportunity time» The fact that the stu- 
dents would not be willing to give up their 
already acquired knowledge makes it rea- 
sonable for them to consider how much they 
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will appreciate more knowledge. Teachers 
should reason with boys and girls and show 
them that knowledge will not be handed out 
to them on a silver tray, bequeathed to 
them, or poured into them. They must 
reach out for it. They must study to ac- 
quire it. 

In addition to general attitudes toward 
study, there is an aspect which is specific to 
every situation. The student should be told 
that, unless he has a keen interest in a par- 
ticular subject, it is normal to approach it 
with a certain amount of distaste. While it 
is wise to make use of natural interests, yet 
the student must be taught to subordinate 
his present lack of interest to more remote 
goals. Often, after boys’ and girls’ interests 
have been aroused by good teaching, they 
will form good study habits by themselves. 
Nevertheless, those whose intellectual drives 
have not as yet been stimulated may have 
formed unfavorable, deeply ingrained atti- 
tudes toward study which must be corrected 
through careful counseling if there is to 
be any improvement in study habits and 
skills. 

Ability to study well is likewise condi- 
tioned by many factors, physical and intel- 
lectual. Students should be encouraged to 
assume the proper physical posture, to 
avoid lounging positions. Another impor- 
tant circumstance which will clear the way 
for learning is to supply the right atmos- 
phere for study. A study hall should be a 
place where students study. Therefore every 
member is expected to study and to make it 
possible for others present to study. Conver- 
sation other than brief exchanges should be 
banned. Although disturbances caused by 
aimless wandering about the room are for- 
bidden, yet the student should learn to close 
his senses to unavoidable occurrences. Lest 
the lazy-minded seek to avoid study 
through engaging in various occupations, 
the teacher should care for such things as the 
adjustment of light and ventilation. Such 
items as pencil-sharpening and taking care 
of physical needs should be attended to be- 
fore this important period. Objects which 
offer strong emotional appeal should be 
banned. The teacher, too, must refrain from 


unnecessary comments and activities other 

than those pertinent to the study period. 

The study time should be preserved as a 
sacred time. It is hard enough for the stu- 

dent to control his attention even with all 

the aids mentioned above; no wonder there 

are poor results from a poorly organized 

situation. 

Another factor that deserves considera- 
tion concerns the work to be done. The as- 
signment must be so clear and so freighted 
with purpose that the student feels the 
necessity of accomplishing the task. A stu- 
dent is more interested in study if he sees 
where the lesson is leading. Aloud or silently . 
youth are always asking, “Why?” 

There are some practical hints to suggest 
to students who wish to make the most of 
study time. Sometimes encouraging them to 
take an aggressive attitude toward subjects 
in which they are not interested is helpful. 
Perhaps it is not the subject itself which 
bothers the student but his lack of applica- 
tion to it. Boys and girls can also build up 
their morale by reasoning that others have 
mastered, and are now using, the subject 
matter that they are presently studying to 
acquire. In later years they will be proud to 
look back and remember that they utilized 
their educational opportunities. It will be 
practical, also, for the teacher to bring be- 
fore the attention of students the cost of 
each day of their education. 

In supervised study the instructor should 
work with the student and not for him. 
Many students, for example, even those in 
high school and college, do not know how to 
get the most out of a dictionary. They need 
to be taught the numerous fine points about 
deriving help from the dictionary and other 
reference books. 

It is good to remind students that study 
is work. Although not always disagreeable 
work, it must ever remain a task. Note that 
the word study is a word of action and is de- 
fined as “the act or process of acquiring by 
one’s own efforts knowledge of a subject.” 
Study, then, requires effort. Study is the op- 
posite of wool-gathering, mind-wandering, 
mental sauntering, intellectual puttering. 
Moreover, students should know that all per- 
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sons have difficult times, when study be- 
comes boresome and interest lags. 

Different situations face the student in 
his study environment at home. As far as 
possible, he should learn to remove the 
hurdles that stand in the way of study at 
home. He should recognize that, when he is 
fatigued or sleepy, he is in no condition for 
study. In order to help boys and girls form 
definite schedules for home study, some 
teachers ask them to submit a study plan 
which will be appropriate to the conditions 
of their home life. 

The teacher’s love for learning likewise 
sets a pattern and supplies a tempo which 
affect students’ learning habits. To be sure, 
this is an indirect means of emphasizing a 
scholastic spirit; nevertheless it can exert a 
powerful influence over students. Teachers 
who have a scholarly zest for study and 
radiate a spirit which convinces boys and 
girls that study is important set an example 
which will have far-reaching results. 

Thus it is far more important to inculcate 
in the students motives for study and habits 
of vigorous, persistent effort than to teach 
them the techniques of study. There are, 
however, generally accepted rules for effec- 
tive studying with which the student should 
become acquainted. Most of us cannot teach 
a horse to do circus tricks, but we could if 
we understood the laws of animal learning. 
Teachers do know the psychology of human 
learning and should transmit this knowledge 
to students. They can do so by preparing a 
bulletin, such as the following, which offers 
information and suggestions to the students: 


Psychology teaches that, just as in attacking 
a physical task, so in the case of an intellectual 
task a warm-up time is useful. The initial period 
of unpleasantness should be ignored or over- 
come. Study should begin at once. ‘Plunge in 
immediately. Don’t stand shivering on the 
bank.’ 

Learning experts recommend a rapid, cur- 
sory reading of the entire assignment. This gives 
a bird’s-eye-view of the lesson and serves as a 
first step to an understanding of the connec- 

1H. H. Foster, Principles of Teaching in Second- 


ary Schools, p. 241. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1921. 
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tions between the parts of the lesson. It is 
recommended that this over-all reading be done 
some time before the regular intensive study. 
While making this hasty reading, adopt the 
attitude of a detective, and look for the high 
lights of the lesson by noting chapter and sec- 
tion titles, illustrations, tables and charts, 
italicized words and summaries. 

Next go over the assignment carefully. 
Attack each paragraph by finding the topic 
sentence and putting this sentence in your 
own words. Because learnings are stored away 
in related clusters, it is better to remember 
general ideas rather than isolated words and 
sentences. 

Stop at intervals and ask yourself, “What 
did I read?” Then try to answer the question. 
Do not spend too much time on topics you are 
sure that you know but rather work on those 
about which you are uncertain. It is wise to 
overlearn a lesson. Therefore do not stop the 
minute you can give it perfectly. In order to 
give the lesson before a group, you need to 
overlearn it. 

The more relationships you see, the quicker 
you will learn. Consequently try to illustrate 
what the author is saying by thinking of your 
own concrete example or illustration. Again it 
is good to apply the lesson to some specific 
situation. Do not accept everything you read, 
but refer to other authors on the subject and 
note what they have to say. Then make your 
own conclusions. 

Spaced study has proved very effective. This 
gives the mind a rest and allows the lesson to 
maturate with time. Do not cram; it is not 
efficient. Learnings gained thus are more easily 
forgotten than those resulting from spaced 
study. 


After the orientation period, in which the 
teacher has taught the student how to pre- 
pare a lesson, how to direct effort, to econo- 
mize time, to exert thought, and to go 
through the process of study, then the stu- 
dent must learn to walk alone. When teach- 
ers have actually provided instruction in 
how to study, the fruits of good study hab- 
its will not only be reflected in achievement 
in every subject taught in the school but will 
also be found useful in adult life. There are 
substitutes for many things, but nothing 
can replace study in the producing of a 
scholar. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


ALLAN O. PFNISTER anp MANNING M. PATTILLO 
University of Chicago 


HIs List of references is a selection from 

materials on higher education that have 
come to the attention of the compilers be- 
tween July 1, 1954, and June 30, 1955. 
Institutional histories, annual reports, year- 
books, and proceedings of associations 
regularly devoted to the problems of col- 
leges and universities have not been in- 
cluded. 

The compilers have tried to select from 
the large amount of published material 
those items that they believe will be most 
helpful to informed practitioners in the 
field of higher education. Readers who have 
used this list of references in the past will 
observe that the list has been made more 
selective during the past two years. The 
compilers have taken pains to include only 
books and articles which, in their judgment, 
deal with problems of continuing interest. 

For several years the compilers have 
mentioned in their introductory remarks 
that higher education was undergoing a 
searching re-examination and that serious 
attention was being given to the philo- 
sophic basis of college and university pro- 
grams. This emphasis in the literature has 
continued during the past year. In addition, 
recent publications reflect a deep concern 
about academic freedom and related prob- 
lems, the improvement of teaching in col- 
legiate institutions, and especially the antici- 
pated consequence of increasing enrolments 
in the next few years. There is developing 
an extensive body of literature on the 
staffing, curricular, financial, and instruc- 
tional problems that will arise as more and 
more students wish to go to college. In par- 
ticular there is much concern over the prob- 
ability that larger enrolments will injure 
the relation of teacher to student and re- 
sult in “assembly-line” methods of teaching. 


Closed-circuit television and other means of 
communication are being explored as pos- 
sible devices for increasing the influence of 
the individual teacher. 


709. AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. A Report of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Research Policy. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1954. Pp. viii+96. 


Reviews and evaluates the development of 
sponsored research in American universities. Con- 
siders the benefits derived from, and the problems 
raised by, programs of research sponsored by gov- 
ernmental agencies, industry, and foundations; and 
proposes principles for the guidance of institutions 
undertaking such research. Concludes that the 
primary hazard to education in sponsored research 
is the possibility that it will “induce subtle changes 
in the environment, attitude, and outlook of uni- 
versities and university personnel’? but considers 
that this deleterious effect can be avoided if institu- 
tions are willing to “stick to their principal ob- 
jectives” as centers of creative scholarship. 


710. BERNDTSON, ARTHUR. “Liberal Activity 
and Liberal Arts,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, VIII (April, 1955), 177-88. 


Makes a distinction between liberal arts as the 
means and liberal activity as the end of liberal 
education. Maintains that the subject matters of 
the liberal arts serve the end of liberal education 
only to the extent that the components of liberal 
activity are present in their treatment and pro- 
poses the following as the components of liberal ac- 
tivity: feeling, form, generality, organicity, objecti- 
fication, immanent interest, transcendence, and 
freedom. The author engages in extensive philo- 
sophical analysis. 


711. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. “The Freedom 
To Think,” Adlantic Monthly, CXCV (Janu- 
ary, 1955), 27-33. 

Maintains that current attacks on the universi- 
ties are distracting the heads of institutions from 
their essential task of facilitating thought and are 
blocking the universities from their indispensable 
share in the work of continuously testing, readjust- 
ing, and improving the machinery of human rela- 
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tions, Examines three kinds of attacks—requests for 
laws prohibiting formation of organizations for 
discussing controversial issues, demands for loyalty 
oaths for teachers, and restrictions on free inter- 
changes of ideas between countries—and points 
to the consequences for the universities of retreating 
before such attacks. Urges administrators, trus- 
tees, and alumni to join the professor in the fight 
for freedom of thought. Contends that the real 
danger to colleges and universities is not from radical 
or conservative teachers but from uninspiring 
teachers, “men who can’t get over the footlights, 
dispensers of branded canned goods.” 


712. CLarK, R. B. “An Experiment with 
Tutorials,” Journal of Higher Education, XXVI 
(April, 1955), 195-99. 

Reports on an attempt to adapt the tutorial 
method of instruction to selected classes in the 
biological sciences in two western universities. De- 
scribes the nature of the classes, the procedures 
employed, and the difficulties encountered. Offers a 
realistic appraisal of the success of the experiment 
and provides suggestions for developing tutorials 
in other institutions. 


713. CowLtey, H. “The Heritage 
and Purposes of Higher Education,” IJm- 
proving College and University Teaching, III 
(May, 1955), 27-31. 


States that an understanding of the “historical 
continuum”? is a necessary tool for coping with the 
present and illustrates this thesis by tracing the 
history and analyzing the uses of the term “liberal 
arts.’’ Shows that the current term “general educa- 
tion’? predates in use the term “liberal arts.’’ The 
author discusses the general-education responsibili- 
ties appropriate to an institution of higher education 
in the Western world. 


714. DartMouTH TELEVISION COMMITTEE. 
“A Faculty Committee Looks at Educational 
Television,” Educational Record, XXXV (Octo- 
ber, 1954), 293-304. 

Reports the findings of an extensive study of the 
possibilities of educational television for an insti- 
tution of higher education. Discusses in some detail 
costs of operating an educational-television station, 
the relation of television as a medium of communica- 
tion to the purposes of a higher-education institu- 
tion, the present and future uses of television in the 
classroom, the extra-curriculum values of television, 
and the use of television as a means of service by 
an institution to the community around it. Al- 
though many of the data presented relate to Dart- 
mouth College, the article is of general interest. 


715. DENNISON, CHARLES P. Faculty Righis 
and Obligations in Eight Independent Liberal 
Arts Colleges. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955. Pp. xii+186. 
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Analyzes and compares provisions for such mat- 
ters as appointment, promotion, tenure, salaries, 
academic freedom, professional growth, and faculty 
relations in a group of similar institutions. The col- 
leges included are Colgate University, Haverford 
College, Hobart College, Mount Holyoke College, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Swarthmore College, Vas- 
sar College, and Wesleyan University. Considers 
some of the implications of the data for the improve- 
ment of faculty policies. Contains an extensive 
bibliography. 


716. Dickey, JoHN SLOAN. “Conscience and 
the Undergraduate,” Aélantic Monthly, CXCV 
(April, 1955), 31-35. 

Affirms that the historic purpose of the American 
liberal arts college is “to see men made whole in 
both competence and conscience.” Considers some 
of the obstacles to the development of humility, 
compassion, and faith among undergraduates 
today—such obstacles as the rising standard of 
living, the pattern of urban and suburban life, 
and the lack of experience of tragedy on the part of 
college students. Cites some impressive instances 
of student moral responsibility, however, and con- 
cludes with a description of the Tucker Foundation, 
a new moral and spiritual agency at Dartmouth 
College. Does not attempt to deal with the deeper 
philosophical problems of faith and education. 


717. Diexnorr, Joun S., Leys, WAYNE 


A.R., CoNLEY, H., and SCHWERTMAN, 
Joun B. “The University’s Role in Adult 
Education: A Symposium,” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXVI (January, 1955), 10-20, 56. 


Presents the views of four writers on the role of 
the university in adult education. Among the topics 
considered are the functions of adult-education pro- 
grams, the necessity for differentiating between 
degree and non-degree curriculums, the relation of 
the adult-education program to the over-all objec- 
tives of an institution, and new kinds of adult- 
education programs. 


718. Eckert, RutH E., and KELLER, 
Rosert J. (editors). A University Looks at Its 
Program. The Report of the University of 
Minnesota Bureau of Institutional Research, 
1942-1952. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1954. Pp. xii+224. 

Presents the results of twenty-three studies of 
various aspects of the University of Minnesota. 
Some of the more routine studies, dealing with such 
matters as the counties from which students come 
and the enrolments in different schools and colleges 
of the University, are of purely local interest, while 
others are suggestive to institutions at large. The 
report is a reflection of the purpose of the Bureau of 
Institutional Research, which is to make service 
studies as a means of improving the program of the 
University. Most of the studies are limited to prob- 
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lems susceptible to statistical analysis of data se- 
cured from questionnaires or institutional records. 


719. FreNcH, Sipney J. (editor). Accent on 
Teaching. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. 
Pp. xii+334. 

Discusses the role of the teacher in programs of 
general education. Seeks to show how generalizations 
from the psychology of learning may be applied to 
problems of teaching. In addition to chapters on 
the meaning of general education, the discussion 
method, and the administration and evaluation of 
general-education programs, the volume contains 
detailed descriptions of specific courses in general 
education in leading colleges and universities. 


720. Fusster, Herman H. (editor). The 
Function of the Library in the Modern College. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School, 1954. Pp. viii+118. 


Discusses in a comprehensive and penetrating 
way the consequences for the library of recent basic 
curricular changes in the liberal arts college. The 
volume is a collection of papers presented before 
the Nineteenth Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, June 
14-18, 1954. The papers describe the variety of 
problems that face the modern college library under 
such topics as trends and developments in higher 
education, the relation between the library and 
collegiate objectives, and the college-library book 
collection. 


721. Haves, ALBERT McHarc (guest edi- 
tor), and Oruers. “‘The Discussion Method in 
Teaching: A Symposium,” Journal of General 
Education, VIII (October, 1954), 1-72. 


An entire number devoted to a consideration of 
discussion as a technique of teaching. The six essays 
analyze and evaluate discussion from the point of 
view of the college and university teacher. Dis- 
cussion is not presented as the sole or the best 
method of instruction but as a method particularly 
adapted to the effective accomplishment of certain 
educational purposes. 


722. Horn, Francis P. “The Folklore of 
Liberal Education,” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XLI (March, 1955), 114-20. 


Contends that most of the controversy over the 
liberal arts versus specialized training stems from a 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding of the his- 
tory of higher education and of the true nature of 
liberal education. The author labels as folklore and 
without foundation in fact the assertion that 
liberal arts education must be wholly divorced from 
the practical concerns of life, that the liberal arts 
curriculum has remained more or less fixed through 
the centuries, and that the liberal arts must be de- 
fined in terms of particular disciplines. 
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723. Horret, ALTHEA K. How Fare Ameri- 
can Women? A Report of the Commission on the 
Education of Women. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1955. Pp. xiv+70. 


Explores the problems and changing responsibili- 
ties of educated women, including inconsistencies 
in education and role expectation, multiple oppor- 
tunities, life stages, and educational consequences. 
Gives special attention to the need for additional 
studies of women’s development and education and 
describes current research. A progress report rather 
than a definitive statement on the Commission’s 
work and findings. 


724. Jones, F. Taytor. “The New Concept 
of Accrediting,’ College and University, XXX 
(October, 1954), 5-11. 


Defines the value and limitations of college 
accreditation, classifies accrediting agencies, and 
describes the organization of accrediting surveys in 
the Middle States Association. The distinctive fea- 
ture of this organization is the use of committees 
in which both the regional agency and the pro- 
fessional accrediting agencies are represented. In 
the case of a survey of a complex university, this 
plan results in a large committee which includes 
representatives of a number of professional fields, 
such as teacher education, law, chemistry, phar- 
macy, librarianship, engineering, nursing, and 
medicine. 


725. Kirk, Academic Freedom: An 
Essay in Definition. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co., 1955. Pp. iv+210. 

Argues that academic freedom is a “natural 
right”—expressed in custom rather than in law— 
which must be distinguished from “general free- 
dom,” “human rights,” and “intellectual freedom.” 
Tracing the historical meaning of academic freedom, 
the author concludes that, in the present as well as 
in the past, academic freedom as a natural right has 
its primary support in the conviction among schol- 
ars and teachers that they are ‘‘Bearers of the Word 
—dedicated men, whose first obligation is to Truth, 
and that a Truth derived from apprehension of an 
order more than natural or material.”” The author 
discusses in detail two recent instances of the denial 
of academic freedom. 


726. Kie1n, JosépHine, and MITCHELL, 
Duncan. “Scholars in Society,” Universities 
Quarterly, TX (May, 1955), 294-99. 

Considers how the company of scholars is re- 
cruited and what part scholars play in the wider 
society. Suggests that the qualities which scholars 
esteem in their colleagues are intelligence, articulacy, 
critical ability, intellectual passion, and detach- 
ment. The independence of the university depends 
in large part, the authors believe, on the success of 
scholars in inculcating in the future leaders of 
society a respect for these values. 
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727. Leacu, Ricnarp H. “Attack on the 
Ivory Tower,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXV (November, 1954), 434-36, 454-55. 


Describes several programs currently in opera- 
tion whereby college teachers in social science, busi- 
ness administration, and industrial engineering are 
enabled to observe at first hand the operations of 
business and industrial firms. The most extensive 
is the College-Business Exchange Fellowship Pro- 
gram of the Foundation for Economic Education. 
The author is of the opinion that, while a danger 
always exists in the “tendency to propagandize and 
indoctrinate,” the advantages accruing to the indi- 
vidual teacher have been significant. 


728. Luoyp-JoNnEs, EsTtHER, and Swmiru, 
MARGARET RutH (editors). Student Personnel 
Work as Deeper Teaching. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xiv+362. 


A collection of essays dealing with various aspects 
of the utilization of extra-class experiences for edu- 
cational purposes. Among the topics considered are 
sociological influences on college attendance, orien- 
tation of new students, campus government, stu- 
dent health and physical education, the problems 
of foreign students, student financial affairs, char- 
acter development, and the theory of student- 
personnel programs. Twenty-six authors con- 
tributed to this volume. 


729. Lovecky, GEORGENE B. Whitney 
Visiting Professors Program,’ Educational 
Record, XXXVI (April, 1955), 137-41. 


Describes the Whitney Visiting Professors Pro- 
gram, now in its third year, whereby selected retired 
professors are enabled to spend a year on a college 
campus under the joint auspices of the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation and the individual college. 
Originally begun with the avowed purpose of assist- 
ing in the strengthening of the humanities at small, 
independent liberal arts colleges through the ap- 
pointment of outstanding retired professors who 
wished to continue teaching, the program now in- 
cludes faculty members in all areas of study. Re- 
ports that both colleges and visiting professors have 
responded with enthusiasm. 


730. MILLER, HELEN ADELE. “Intergovern- 
mental Administration of Education: Higher 
Education,”’ Educational Record, XXXVI (Ap- 
ril, 1955), 180-88. 


Traces historically the social influences which 
have contributed to the federal government’s 
interest in, and assistance to, higher education and 
to the establishment and maintenance of higher 
institutions by state governments. The author has 
brought together a great amount of significant 
information and has presented it clearly and con- 
cisely. 


731. PottarD, JoHN A., and BARRETT, 
Norman W. “The Financial Status of Colleges 
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and Universities in the United States,” Higher 
Education, XI (May, 1955), 125-29. 


Reports the findings of a questionnaire study 
made by the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion. Shows that more than half of the 586 private 
institutions included have deficits, that costs per 
student have risen about 50 per cent since 1947-48, 
that the average total income from tuition and fees 
has dropped about 10 per cent, that alumni and 
corporate giving has increased markedly, and that 
the most urgent financial need is for additional 
unrestricted funds. The 630 institutions reporting 
estimated that they would need about two and one- 
half billion dollars for capital purposes during the 
next ten years. 


732. RouveroL, W. S. “The Tutorial Sys- 
tem,” Journal of Higher Education, XXVI 
(January, 1955), 1-9, 55-56. 

Compares the use of the tutor in European and 
American institutions of higher education in the 
light of the differences in function and organization 
of the two educational systems. Considers the possi- 
bility of wider use of the tutorial system in Ameri- 
can universities as a means to accelerate the training 
of the more able undergraduates. The author sug- 
gests that the main problems facing American uni- 
versities desirous of making more use of tutorials 
are expense, adapting the tutorial to the particular 
needs of American undergraduate students, and 
the training of tutors. 


733. RUSSELL, JoHN Date. The Finance of 
Higher Education. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954 (revised). Pp. xx+416. 

A new, enlarged edition of the well-known book 
published originally in 1944, Deals with all major 
phases of college and university business affairs, 
including organization of the business office, finan- 
cial accounting and reporting, budget, analysis of 
expenditures, sources of support, financial assistance 
to students, management of endowment, purchasing, 
auxiliary activities, promotion, and financing of 
buildings and projects. Includes extensive bibliog- 
raphies. 


734. ScomipT, WARREN H., and BUCHANAN, 
Paut C. Techniques That Produce Teamwork. 
New London, Connecticut: Arthur C. Croft 
Publications, 1954. Pp. iv+76. 


Outlines a theory of administration based on the 
principles of group dynamics. Deals with such 
matters as sharing responsibility and authority, 
developing staff creativity, setting goals and 
measuring results, analyzing group behavior, and 
using “overlapping staff teams” in large organiza- 
tions. Though not specifically concerned with prob- 
lems of college and university administration, this 
book has wide applicability to the operations of 
boards of trustees, faculty councils and committees, 
departmental staff, and research groups. 
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735. SCHOENFELD, CLARENCE A. The Uni- 
versity and Its Publics. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1954. Pp. xvi+284. 


Emphasizes that college and university public 
relations programs must provide for two-way com- 
munication and interpretation of information, 
ideas, and opinions between the institution and its 
publics. Contends that maintaining a program of 
public relations is fundamentally a matter of policy 
as well as of practice and hence is an integral func- 
tion of administration. The outlines of an adequate 
program of public relations are sketched in terms of 
“perspectives” about the student, instruction, lei- 
sure time, the professor, research, over-all purposes, 
the trustee, the business management, and the 
public. The volume concludes with a chapter show- 
ing how the “perspectives” should be related to 
action. 


736. SmirH, Huston. The Purposes of Higher 
Education. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 
Pp. xx+218. 

Takes the point of view that any serious attempt 
to define the purposes of higher education must 
take into account and assume a position with re- 
spect to six opposing ideas: absolutism versus 
relativism, objectivity versus commitment, freedom 
versus authority, egoism versus altruism, the indi- 
vidual versus the state, and the sacred versus the 
secular. The author himself seeks the middle posi- 
tion on each of the points and outlines the implica- 
tions of such a position for the aims of liberal edu- 
cation in terms of desirable ends of knowledge, 
abilities, appreciations, and motivations. 


737. SULLIVAN, RicHarD H. “Cautions and 
Speculations on Enrolments,” Educational Rec- 
ord, XXXV (October, 1954), 250-56. 


Warns against applying indiscriminately to indi- 
vidual institutions enrolment predictions for higher 
education as a whole. Urges the individual institu- 
tion to make careful appraisal of the many factors 
that in varying degrees determine its enrolment in 
any given year, such factors as the distinctive char- 
acter of the institution, the type of program it 
offers, the amount of competition with other institu- 
tions, its current admission policies, its physical 
and financial resources, and the student attrition 
rate. The author contends, contrary to most current 
opinion, that expansion will be achieved gradually 
and increases will be handled year to year with 
relatively small adjustment. Predicts that the 
greatest increase in enrolment will be in public col- 
leges and universities. 


738. TayLor, Haron. “Freedom for What?” 
School and Society, LXXXI (April 16, 1955), 
113-18. 

Holds that the aim of teaching and true educa- 
tion is to “peel away the layers of custom and to 
give nourishment and strength to the individual 
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consciousness that lies underneath.’’ Education 
makes the student free by creating situations where 
he can learn what it means to be free. The student 
should be free to grow, to fulfil his hopes, to struggle 
upward to new forms of experience, and to build a 
life which has in it “the elements of moral and 
spiritual value which alone make human existence 
worth living.” 

739. TEN Hoor, Marten. “Scholars and 
Schoolmen,” American Association of Colleges 
Bulletin, XL (December, 1954), 486-502. 


Argues for the position of the moderate in the 
controversy between the scholars (subject-matter 
specialists) and the school men (professional edu- 
cators). Analyzes the conflict at the ideological 
level (where the scholars accuse the school men of 
anti-intellectualism, and the school men accuse the 
scholars of anti-professionalism) and the adminis- 
trative level (where the scholars accuse the school 
men of “playing politics,’”’ and the school men accuse 
the scholars of oversimplifying). In the opinion of 
the author the controversy will move to a resolution 
only when both sides (1) become more objective and 
self-critical, (2) engage in a co-operative attack on 
the points of disagreement, and (3) subject opposing 
ideas about specific educational practice to careful 
analysis and testing. Concludes by observing that 
controversy should lead to a good end and to self- 
criticism. 


740. Witt1ams, Epwin E. “Library Co- 
operation and Specialization,” Library Quarter- 
ly, XXV (January, 1955), 58-65. 


Reviews the history of the advocacy of co- 
operation and specialization among universities 
in the field of research-library resources. Gives par- 
ticular attention to proposals advanced by speakers 
at meetings of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, by the Commission on the Financing of 
Higher Education, by the Southern Universities 
Conference, and by the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board. Criticizes university presidents for not 
taking seriously the need for greater economy in 
library operations. 


741. WILLson, LAWRENCE. “‘The Scholar as 
Teacher,” Journal of General Education, VIII 
(January, 1955), 86-92. 


Charges that often the only basis upon which 
a person is accepted in the academic world as a 
scholar is the number of books or articles he has 
published. Maintains that the true scholar is, 
rather, one who approaches the subject matter of 
his field in a spirit of “love for the beauty which 
he will find in it” and a spirit of “respect for the dis- 
tillation of experience which he will discover there.”’ 
The task of the scholar is, in the opinion of the 
author, to read with a clear and steady eye and with 
insight born of experience. Concludes that a scholar 
must have a moral history, must be a “good man.’ 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


FRANKLIN JEFFERSON KELLER, The Comprehen- 
sive High School. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1955. Pp. xviii+302. $4.00. 

The Comprehensive High School presents pro- 
fessional educators and interested laymen with 
a point of view heavily weighted in favor of vo- 
cational education. This point of view is under- 
standable in the light of Keller’s position as 
principal of the Metropolitan Vocational High 
School and technical director of the Edgar 
Starr Barney Project in New York City. More- 
over, his persuasions are most timely and effec- 
tive in combating the current wave of popular 
criticism against those high schools which de- 
viate from the traditional academic path. 

This book is an honest, sincere expression of 
the author’s broad educational experiences and 
studied convictions. It represents, in addition, 
the report of an extensive survey in which he 
traveled some 18,000 miles over a six-month 
period, visiting 79 selected schools from coast 
to coast and talking with students, teachers, 
and administrators, and gathering a wealth of 
information concerning the comprehensive high 
school. The presentation and interpretation of 
these data, together with thorough documenta- 
tion from existing literature in the field, com- 
prise the bulk of this thought-provoking vol- 
ume. 

Initially, Keller states his belief that learn- 
ing is doing, that education is experience, and 
that the high schools of the country have made 
only the faintest beginning in exploiting these 
fundamental principles. He also states his belief 
in young people, in individuality, and in the 
proposition that there is no such thing as intelli- 
gence but that there are many intelligences. 

He then proceeds in chapter ii to raise a 
multitude of questions, beginning with, “What 
is the comprehensive high school?” and con- 
tinuing with such queries as ‘What are we going 
to do about the prejudice against vocational 
education?” ‘How are we to reduce the waste 

in high school education?” and ‘To what ex- 
tent are school systems trying to find out how 
effective their high schools are?” These ques- 
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tions are commented upon briefly as they are 
raised and are treated in more detail in later 
chapters. 

The meat of the book begins in chapter iv 
with a detailed description of educational pro- 
grams in Arsenal Technical High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, New York; and Joliet Township 
High School, Joliet, Illinois: These schools are 
discussed in terms both of “characteristics of a 
good comprehensive high school” and of “issues 
to be faced.” 

The most beautifully written chapters in the 
book are entitled “We Learn What We Do,” in 
which the author delves into history, philoso- 
phy, and psychology in substantiating his case 
for the dignity and worth of vocational educa- 
tion, and “We Know What We Learn—and 
Think About.” With respect to this latter sec- 
tion, Keller says: 


Here is a chapter in praise of words. Here is a 
chapter about knowing and thinking and feeling 
and willing, about beauty and sensitivity, about aca- 
demic subjects and liberal arts and the humanities. 
All of which, too, are the substance of the compre- 
hensive high school [p. 110]. 


Following an interesting and logical treat- 
ment of various aspects of questions raised ear- 
lier in the book, liberally interspersed with ex- 
amples and transcriptions of personal inter- 
views, the author concludes with “Where Do 
We Go from Here?” His recommendations are 
summarized in some fundamental criteria for 
comprehensive high schools. Examples are: 


1. Doing, more doing, and still more doing must 
serve as the basis for learning. 

2. General education (what everybody needs to 
live well, happily, responsibly) is the major task. 

3. Asharp distinction must be made between in- 
dustrial arts and vocational education. 

4. A closely co-operating advisory board on vo- 
cational education is essential. 

5. The vocational teacher must take second place 
to no one. 

6. Every pupil in the school must have at least 
one close, adult friend on the faculty who will be 
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continuously responsible for his welfare from admis- 
sion to graduation. 


One cannot read The Comprehensive High 
School without being impressed by the neces- 
sity for diversification and flexibility in second- 
ary-school offerings to meet individual needs, 
interests, and abilities. When considered along- 
side other literary efforts dedicated to a more 
strictly academic point of view, this book will 
tend to produce that balance of thought which 
makes for effective theory and practice in the 
American high school. 

Eric R. BABER 
Rich Township High School 
Park Forest, Illinois 
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UNESCO, Music in Education. Paris, France: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 1955. Pp. 336. $3.00. 
United States Sales Agent: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27, New York. 


This book is a collection of most of the ad- 
dresses and papers given at the plenary ses- 
sions of the International Conference on the 
Role and Place of Music in the Education of 
Youth and Adults held in Brussels, on June 29 
to July 9, 1953, under the joint auspices of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization and the International 
Music Council. Though the work of the Brus- 
sels conference was continued at the Interna- 
tional Congress on the Professional Training of 
Musicians, held partly at Bad Aussee and partly 
at Salzburg, on July 5-25, 1953, it is not clear 
from a reading of the Introduction whether or 
not some of the papers were delivered at the 
International Congress. 

The main body of the text is divided into 
seven sections: I. “General Exposés,” a set of 
nine papers treating general aspects of the phi- 
losophy, present condition, and trends of music 
education in various parts of the world; II. 
“Music Education in the Curriculum,” twenty- 
one papers on school music in various countries 
on all educational levels; III. ““Music Educa- 
tion in Society,” fourteen papers treating the 
relation of music education to different social 
areas and functions; IV. “Methods and Aids in 
Music Education,” nine presentations of meth- 
ods, such as the Jaques-Dalcroze, the Martenot, 
the Orff-Bergese, and the Ward methods, and 
of aids to instruction by means of films, radio, 
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and recordings; V. ‘The Training of the Teach- 
er,” eight papers dealing with various aspects 
of teacher training in music in France, the 
United States, Germany, England, and the 
Netherlands; VI. “The Contribution of the 
Professional to Music Education,” from the 
point of view of the composer, the performer, 
the educator, and the publisher. Section VII 
lists four appendixes: A report by the “Rappor- 
teur-general” of the International Conference, 
Arnold Walter; resolutions and recommenda- 
tions passed by the members of the conference; 
a proposal to found an International Society 
for Music Education, by Charles Seeger; and a 
list of participants at the conference. 

It is difficult to summarize and even to eval- 
uate the contents of this meaty volume. The 
breadth of view and dedicated tone of many of 
the papers are most impressive. The music 
representatives from countries other than the 
United States, particularly those from Asiatic 
countries and the Near East and from the Euro- 
pean continent, impress one as being endowed 
with a broad cultural outlook and with a realis- 
tic appraisal of musical conditions as they are 
in the respective countries, not as the repre- 
sentatives would like them to be. They do not 
make Chamber of Commerce statements such 
as the following that appeared in a paper by a 
North American (not a citizen of the United 
States): “In the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, America is no ‘Land without music,’ it is 
simply a musical paradise” (p. 65). This is a 
shopwindow aspect; the real truth may be that 
in America music is everywhere but in the 
heart. If indeed our children have a sincere love 
for music, they have not been trained to ex- 
press it freely and artlessly in song. 

In most of the papers by non-Americans the 
training of children in singing is emphasized; 
training in the playing of instruments takes 
second place. In the teaching of singing, em- 
phasis is again placed on the spirit and not the 
letter; the teaching of signs and symbols, as in 
note-reading, should come only after the child 
has been imbued with a love for the act of song 
itself and for the folksongs of his native land. 
As L. Gelber, directress, Musical Education 
Secretariat, Malines, Belgium, puts it: 


Song is one of the ways in which the soul finds 
expression. This is a need which the child experi- 
ences from the very earliest age and he uses singing 
to satisfy it. 

Thus singing should be regarded as a gift shared 
by the majority of pupils and a channel for the emo- 
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tiona! life. For singing is not just a game for the 
virtuoso of the vocal cords, and no musical instru- 
ment can equal or replace the voice in intimacy as a 
vehicle of the inner life [p. 176]. 


Our age . . . is dominated by technique—to such 
a point that man is becoming more and more pas- 
sive and human activity is menaced in its very es- 
sence by an encroaching mechanization which 
threatens to kill the soul. Appreciation of the nature 
of music will counteract this and will assist the at- 
tainment of a balanced personality and a perfect 
harmony of being [p. 177]. 


Many of the papers were written in French, 
German, and other languages; the translators, 
anonymous members of the UNESCO staff, 
have done a very good job in translating foreign- 
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language papers into clear, uncomplicated, and 
readable English. One pardonable error was 
made when the French word for “clef” was 
made over into “key” in the sentence: “Nothing 
is gained by confronting the pupil straight away 
with two staves of five lines each, in two differ- 
ent keys [clefs].”” Though “clef” means “key,” 
the two words have different specific meanings 
in English musical terminology. 

This is a book that should be read by every 
music educator, by every school administrator 
—in short, by everybody interested in instilling 
a love for music in the hearts of our children. 


V. Howarp TALLEY 
University of Chicago 
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